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David Denton: Total Communication 

This month’s cover story concerns Dr. David M. 
Denton, superintendent of the Maryland School for 
the Deaf, and his espousal of total communication. 
The story speaks for itself—as does total communi¬ 
cation. 

From some quarters come assertions that total 
communication is really nothing new . . . that it is 
the simultaneous method in new clothing . . . that 
semantics is the issue. We disagree and point out 
that total communication does NOT place undue 
emphasis on any one method of communication—and 
certainly not on manual communication. 

Total communication is really something along 
the lines of the old admonition to “fit the method to 
the child” while exploring the full range of the com¬ 
munication spectrum. Oral methods and use of resid¬ 
ual hearing are just as important as ever for those 
children who can benefit. 

We have lost count of the number of schools for 
the deaf and other educational entities which have 
adopted total communication. Educators are taking 
a realistic approach. The results may be years away 
in full documentation, but only the diehards of meth¬ 
odology belittle the concept of total communication. 

More power to David Denton and others who 
have the courage of their convictions. And in con¬ 
clusion we would like to point out that David Denton 
is working on more things than just total communi¬ 
cation. 

DA Staffing—Newcomers Welcome 

From time to time we get inquiries from would- 
be writers asking if volunteers are welcome to the 
staff of THE DEAF AMERICAN. They ARE! 

We are proud of some of our relatively newcom¬ 
ers—among them Frank Bowe, who is starting a 
series of “interviews” with national figures on issues 
of the day. We are glad to add so-called veterans 
such as Norman Scarvie, Max Mossel and Fred Mur¬ 
phy to our staff. 


We are grateful to our “old faithfuls” such as 
Jerry Fail, Harriett Votaw, Art Kruger, Toivo Lind- 
holm, Edwin Hazel, Eugene Petersen, Mary Jane 
Rhodes, Taras Denis, Yerker Andersson, et al. We 
are thankful for those many people who send in 
articles on a wide range of subjects out of a blue sky. 

Are newcomers welcome? Yes, they really are! 
We cannot promise to print everything that comes 
our way, but we are well aware of the vast reservoir 
of talent that exists. Interested? 

Trials of the NTD Troupers 

David Hays has quite a piece in this issue about 
the National Theatre of the Deaf’s summer tour to 
Europe and Israel. The trials and tribulations of the 
NTD troupers and the way they lived with them 
adds to the stature of the NTD. 

The snafu in Paris is something we hope won’t 
happen again—any time and anywhere. In light of 
what happened during the 1971 World Federation of 
the Deaf meeting, those in charge of the 1975 event 

in Washington, D.C., have plenty to keep in mind_ 

and on their toes. 

More power to the NTD — on road tours at 
home and abroad and in other ventures such as 
“Sesame Street” and Little Theatre of the Deaf. We 
wish we could publicize more widely the itineraries 
of the company, but we realize that bookings cannot 
always be announced months in advance. 

'They Grow In Silence' 

“They Grow in Silence” by Drs. Eugene Mindel 
and McCay Vernon is off the press. An advertise¬ 
ment, along with reviews, appears in this issue. The 
book is the FIRST one of its type, and hopefully oth¬ 
ers will follow. 

The National Association of the Deaf is well- 
launched in publication of books. First came “A Basic 
Course in Manual Communication” with great suc¬ 
cess. “They Grow in Silence” is (we earnestly hope) 
another in a series of outstanding publications. 
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Total Involvement As Well . . . 


Dr. David M. 


Denton: Total Communication 


By PAULA J. OTTINGER 


Dr. David M. Denton is a man who relishes involvement, 
action and change. As the superintendent of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf, he makes things happen which affect not 
only that school, but the entire world of the education of deaf 
children as well. 

Primary among the innovations he has been responsible 
for is the development and implementation of total communi¬ 
cation as a working concept. The Maryland School’s adoption 
of it as the most appropriate means for improving the language 
development and academic achievement of deaf children is a 
landmark in the history of the profession. It is also the achieve¬ 
ment which is the high-water mark in Dr. Denton’s fast-paced 
career, which began only 10 years ago in his native state of 
North Carolina. 

Born in Robbinsville, the fifth of six children, David Denton 
learned early to accept responsibility. The only son left at 
home during World War II, he assumed many duties with the 
family’s new dairy herd. He later served four years in the 
Armed Forces himself during the Korean War, leaving his 
senior year in high school to join the Air Force and returning 
to graduate with his class. 

After his stint in the military, Denton began his career 
as a professional musician, singing and playing guitar. A job 
at Cumberland Falls State Park, where he worked in a lodge 
as both desk clerk and entertainer, let him combine two of 
his great loves in life—music and the outdoors. The park was 
a favorite place with young people seeking summer employ¬ 
ment, and it was there that he met Peggy West, who was 
working as a waitress. Six months later they were wed. 

In the meantime, Denton’s musical ability had earned him 
an invitation to appear on Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts pro¬ 
gram in New York City. However, he decided instead to go 
to college. It was while he and Peggy were enrolled as 
freshmen at Cumberland Junior College, Williamsburg, Ken¬ 
tucky, that they were married. 

After graduation from Cumberland. Denton entered the 
law curriculum at Mercer University in Georgia. He enjoyed 
his work, and was doing well, when illness forced him to leave 
classes for two weeks. Due to the highly concentrated presen¬ 
tation of material, it was the school’s policy that students miss¬ 
ing large numbers of classes would have to repeat the semester, 
rather than simply returning to classes. So Denton, out of 


school and in need of a job, decided to return to North Carolina 
to look for work. It was in Morganton that he had his first 
fateful exposure to deafness. 

While there he continually saw students from the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, and, watching them, he found 
that he felt “left out of something.” He visited the school and 
applied for part-time work there. Finally he made the de¬ 
cision to resign from his job as a quality control engineer, which 
he found left him completely dissatisfied, and return to college 
to major in special education. Looking back now, he muses, 
“I never dreamed that I would teach, especially the deaf. But 
from the time I came to Morganton, I never seriously enter¬ 
tained any idea other than teaching the deaf.” 

Thus his career in the field of deafness began. He entered 
Lenoir-Rhyne College in Hickory, North Carolina, which offered 
a special education major in conjunction with the North Caro¬ 
lina School for the Deaf. While he was still enrolled in the 
two-year teacher training program, he began to work at the 
school, teaching, coaching and interpreting. 

Following his graduation from Lenoir-Rhyne in 1960, Den¬ 
ton filled the newly created post of dean of students, and at the 
same time served as head basketball coach and assistant foot¬ 
ball coach. The next year he was accepted both at Northwest¬ 
ern to study under Dr. Helmer Myklebust and at San Fernando 
Valley State College. Realizing that his interests were admin¬ 
istrative rather than clinical, he decided to attend San Fer¬ 
nando’s Leadership Training Program. 

He left the North Carolina School for California in January 
and returned the following September as coordinator of teacher 
training—the training he himself had been enrolled in little 
more than two years before. He served in this capacity only 
one year, being appointed principal of the school the next year. 
Three years later, in 1967, he came to the Maryland School for 
the Deaf as superintendent. 

During the time he was getting his initiation to deafness 
at the North Carolina School, the school’s superintendent was 
Dr. Ben Hoffmeyer, the man Denton credits as his first teacher. 
“He did two things which helped me professionally: He had an 
abiding faith in me, and he took every opportunity to involve 
me. It didn’t seem to matter if I made mistakes.” 

It was these early years that provided the insights into 
the problems of deaf children that began Denton’s thinking 



TWO-CAMPUS PLANNING—Left: Gathered around a model of the Frederick campus of the Maryland School for the Deaf are, left to right: Mark Wait, super- 
v ,s| ng teacher; Richard Gays, supervising teacher; Miss Margaret Kent, principal; Dr. David M. Denton, superintendent; Kenneth Kritz, associate principal. 
Right: Discussing the new Columbus Campus are, left to right: Ed Sonnensch ein, architect, Perkins and Will Partnership; Richard Gays, Mark Wait, Kenneth 
Kritz, Miss Margaret Kent and Superintendent Denton. 
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HONORARY DEGREE—At the June commencement at Western Maryland Col¬ 
lege, David M. Denton was awarded an honorary doctor of pedagogy degree 
by Dr. Lowell Ensor, WMC president. 


about communication. The roots of his formulation of total 
communication can be found here. “Always,” he explains, 
“from the time I taught my first class, it was obvious that the 
foundation for every child-teacher relationship was communica¬ 
tion-free and easy, mutually understood.” 

This feeling was intensified when, as dean of students, he 
really had to live closely with the children. “I was deeply 
involved in their lives, and I saw that everything centered 
around communication.” As he progressed in the field, this 
conviction grew deeper. The graduate work in the Leader¬ 
ship Training Program strengthened his views, as did the fact 
that his genuine enjoyment of the company of deaf people em¬ 
phasized the need for effective communication. 

Finally, when he became principal of the North Carolina 
School, he had a chance to test his ideas. He succeeded in 
having the Rochester Method adopted throughout the school. 
“We were excited about the acceptance of the Rochester Method 
and felt positive about the benefits of the program,” he re¬ 
ported. “But we knew we still were not reaching the babies.” 
It was at this time that Denton did his nationwide study that 
revealed the great underachievement of deaf students. The 
results made him question even more than before the use of 
strictly oral methods of communication, and he was convinced 
by the data that fingerspelling was not necessarily the answer. 

And so it was that he came to the Maryland School feeling 
the need for a system of communication which would promote 
intellectual expansion and full socialization in the deaf child 
at an early age. He wanted a system that would “let children 
be people.” He found at the Maryland School an atmosphere 
ready for change and accepting of innovation which offered 
an unusual opportunity for developing his theories. The school 
was being pressured to take in students who had failed in 
other programs. “And,” he adds, “the need for the develop¬ 
ment of comprehensive statewide services for deaf children 
was obvious.” 

As he worked together with Miss Margaret Kent, the prin¬ 
cipal of Maryland School, and Mr. Kenneth Kritz, the vice 
principal, the problem of a more effective approach to com¬ 
munication was an ever present consideration. Research and 
clinical observations from linguists, psychologists, teachers and 
the deaf community played an important role in their thinking. 
“We could not ignore what other disciplines were telling us 
about communication,” Denton explains, “and as we talked, 
and read and tried to build, the concept of total communication 
just evolved. It recognizes and is based on what we know about 
language—that it expands through usage.” 

He, Miss Kent and Mr. Kritz were in agreement. Thus, in 
his landmark paper, “To the Profession” published in October 
of 1969, it was announced that the Maryland School had formally 
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Great-grandfather And Grandfather 
Strong Characters 

David Denton’s great-grandfather, John Hamilton Denton, 
moved into the Great Smoky Mountains of Western North 
Carolina in 1879, when David’s grandfather, Charles Denton, 
was only 11 years old. Great-grandfather John cleared a 
piece of land out of the heart of what is now the Joyce Kil¬ 
mer Memorial Forest. He built a sturdy log house, the chim¬ 
ney of which still stands, and he planted apple trees by the 
dozens. These apple trees grew from seedlings which he 
carried on horseback from the Cumberland Gap area where 
he fought during the Civil War. 

John Denton was captured and imprisoned during the 
seizure of Vicksburg but, being a mountain man who lived 
freedom, he escaped and returned to his outfit. He made 
the journey on foot all the way from Vicksburg to Lynch¬ 
burg, Va. 

John Denton was a giant of a man, standing 6 feet 
3 inches in his stocking feet. He became a legendary figure 
in the early settlement in the mountains of Western North 
Carolina. 

David’s grandfather (Charles Denton) was the oldest 
son of John Denton. He grew up with the Cherokee Indians 
and learned the Cherokee language—as the son of deaf 
parents would learn the sign language. He studied mathe¬ 
matics at what was at that time Hiwassee Academy in 
Georgia. As a young man, he served several terms in the 
North Carolina General Assembly and then enjoyed a career 
as a surveyor for over 50 years, spending most of his time 
working for the Eastern Band of Cherokees. He established 
the boundaries and mapped the entire Cherokee Reservation 
in North Carolina. He was a highly skilled interpreter for 
the Cherokees. 


adopted total communication. The term was officially defined 
by Denton as: 

... the right of a deaf child to learn to use all forms of 
communication to develop language competence. This in¬ 
cludes the full spectrum of child devised gestures, speech, 
formal signs, fingerspelling, speechreading, reading and 
writing. To every deaf child should also be provided the 
opportunity to learn to use any remnant of residual hear¬ 
ing he may have by employing the best possible electronic 
equipment for amplifying sound. 

But this major step forward was only a beginning, not a 
final goal, for Denton. His energies were now devoted to 
making a reality of total communication in all its phases. It 



SUPERINTENDENT AND STUDENTS—Dr. Denton is shown with a group of 
primary students. The girl at the left is telling him about "catching a 
dandelion blossom." 
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SOME DENTONIA—Left: David M. Denton while attending Cumberland College/ Williamsburg, Ky. Center: Peggy and David Denton when their record was 
released in 1965. Right: Dr. Denton with Mrs. Alice Adams, his administrative assistant whom he calls "my right arm." 



NEW ACADEMIC BUILDING—Mary Parks, a MSD student, and Superintendent 
Denton discuss a model of the new academic building on the Frederick campus. 


involved much more than simply the mechanics of conveying 
thoughts to the deaf child. He wanted to develop full services 
for the whole environment of the child—all the things that would 
touch his life, mold his personality, determine his future op¬ 
portunities. “Any deaf child,” Denton asserts, “is entitled to 
a full set of educational services, beginning at preschool and 
continuing straight through. The child must be provided with 
a program with continuity. And thinking only of the classroom 
is not enough. The child needs a community to give him a 
sense of identity. It seems to me that if we are the state’s 
educational service for the deaf, then we must consider all 
aspects of the child’s needs.” 

So he launched a series of innovations, many of which 
were accomplished through his own creativity and efforts. 
Teachers at the school who could not use total communication 
were taught how to sign and fingerspell, as were the house- 
parents. Communication classes for parents were established 
throughout the state, and parents were urged to take advan¬ 
tage of them. This was a vital step in the psychological well¬ 
being of the children, who ceased to be isolated from family 
life when communication was established. Feedback from par¬ 
ents has been excellent. “It’s almost like seeing a family start 
over again,” Denton reports. “The most revealing thing is 
what the children say when their parents learn to sign: ‘Mommy 
and Daddy are deaf now.’ ” Parents cannot speak too highly 
of the change. 


Next Denton tackled the need for a teacher training pro¬ 
gram. He had realized when he arrived as superintendent in 
1967 that competent professional staff was the backbone of any 
good education program. In August of his first year he was 
faced with 13 teacher vacancies. He worked closely with nearby 
Western Maryland College to develop the program, and he 
praises that school’s philosophical and financial commitment 
as outstanding. The search for someone to start the program 
ended with Dr. McCay Vernon, a longtime advocate of a 
more liberal approach to communication, who is now a pro¬ 
fessor in Western Maryland’s Psychology Department. The pro¬ 
gram, which began in the summer of 1968, has blossomed into 
a full-time curriculum offering on both graduate and under¬ 
graduate levels, and is directed by Mr. Britt Hargraves. 

Another necessity in Denton’s total educational plan was 
the establishment of a preschool for deaf children. It is 
through preschool and parental use of total communication 
that the rewards of total communication will best be realized. 
“The real value of total communication,” Denton believes, “is 
in its facilitation of early language development.” Preschool 
is now a part of the Maryland School’s curriculum, and Denton 
hopes in the future to expand the preschool through numerous 
“satellite centers” across the state. These would allow per¬ 
sonnel to bring important services into the homes of young 
deaf children. 



Mrs. Peggy Denton is riding Dr. Denton's favorite horse "Jubal," a Tennessee 
Walking Horse. 
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Also included in Denton’s total view for the Maryland 
School were the expansion of services in Frederick and the 
establishment of a second campus in Columbia which is now 
underway. Funding has already been obtained for the ex¬ 
pansion of the Frederick campus, which will increase enroll¬ 
ment from the present level of 330 to between 450 and 500 
students. The new academic building is under construction, 
and a new gymnasium and vocational building are “waiting in 
the wings.” The Columbia campus, though not yet a physical 
reality, is well on its way to being one. The facility will 
eventually serve 350 to 400 children, including a unit for 50 
students with multiple handicaps. 

In addition to all the duties involved in developing and 
maintaining his program for the Maryland School, Denton finds 
time to serve nationally in the field of deafness in numerous 
other capacities. He is a member of the Maryland and the 
National Associations of the Deaf, of the Registry of Interpreters 
and of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf. He serves as a consultant to the Federal govern¬ 
ment, and he travels widely, lecturing on total communication 
and explaining its importance. In addition, he is now the presi¬ 
dent-elect of the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf. 

His commitment is deep on a more personal level as well. 
He has many contacts with deaf persons, both within the school 
setting and outside of it, and finds much of his social satis¬ 
faction in personal friendships with deaf people. His wife Peggy, 
in describing his relationship with the deaf, says this: “He is 
honest with people, almost to a fault. The deaf, who as a 
group have experienced a lot of discrimination, sense his 
honesty, and they trust him.” “I try to have a basic faith in 
people,” says Denton. “Trust breeds trust. I can’t coast along 
with superficial involvements. People and involvement are 
important to me.” 


Despite all these demands on his schedule, he still finds 
time for relaxation with his wife and children, David Junior, 
13, and Mary Margaret, 10. Love of the outdoors is still with 
him. He recently bought an old farm in a small community 
near Frederick, where he keeps horses. Riding together has 
become a frequent family activity. In addition, Denton en¬ 
joys hunting and fishing, and one of his hobbies is making guns, 
the stocks of which he carves himself. 

Musical activities have become almost a hobby of the past. 
While they were still in North Carolina, he and Peggy sang 
together on radio and television programs and had made a 
recording. They were preparing an album at the time they 
moved to Maryland. Since then music has been relegated to a 
“for personal enjoyment only” standing. “We enjoyed per¬ 
forming; it was fun,” Peggy comments. “But what he is doing 
now gives him much more satisfaction.” 

The truth of this statement becomes apparent to anyone 
who knows David Denton. Of all the activities and achieve¬ 
ments that are part of his life now, the one thing which gives 
him the most satisfaction is the national success he sees occur¬ 
ring for total communication. The endorsement by the National 
Association of the Deaf of total communication, using his 
definition, Denton feels to be one of the most rewarding honors 
he has received. All of his personal hopes for the future are 
wrapped up in his plans for the continued growth of services 
offered at the Maryland School, and in the further acceptance 
of total communication. 

He finds living a full and gratifying experience. “I think 
life has been very good to me. I’ve been able to be involved 
in something totally consuming and satisfying. There have been 
many times of discouragement, but I don’t know that life or a 
career could have offered any greater opportunity for challenge 
and involvement than it has for me. I feel as turned-on now 
as ever.” 



FAMILY PICTURE ON THE FARM—The Dentons have a little farm at Mt. Pleasant, Md., northeast of Frederick where they keep their growing "herd" of 
horses. Left to right: Son David, Jr., age 13, with "Lady," a Tennessee Walker; Wife Peggy on "Jubal," Dr. Denton with "Rush Creek Alice," a purebred 
Arabian; Daughter Mary Margaret, age 10, with "Almarah Signature," a purebred Arabian colt. 
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Frustration in Paris . . . 


National Theatre Of The Deaf's Fourth Tour Abroad 

By DAVID HAYS, Director, NTID 


Our fourth tour in Europe and the Near East—can you 
believe it? Maybe it’s harder for us to believe, knowing the 
smiles of sympathy we met with when the idea of a profes¬ 
sional company of deaf actors was first suggested. 

An interesting tour—some of our best moments, some of 
our worst. Our best—the gratification of being invited to re¬ 
turn to the great Festivals in Dubrovnik (Yugoslavia) and Israel. 
We went to these festivals in 1969, almost as favors to us by 
the presentors; now we return because of our success. We 
meet old friends and glorious audiences. In Holland, a new 
festival for us, we had only standing ovations—perhaps the 
thrifty Dutch don’t want to waste noisy applause on deaf peo¬ 
ple—they stand instead! 

And the worst moments—at the VI World Congress of the 
Deaf in Paris—certainly the most interesting part of this re¬ 
port. Let me set it in perspective by describing the entire tour. 

We leave JFK Airport on the midnight flight to Amsterdam, 
the day after the close of the Summer School. The trip to 
Amsterdam for the Holland Festival started with a scrap at 
JFK Airport—almost a carbon copy of the battle two years 
ago. It is 11:30 at night, an hour before our flight. I’ve tried 
to warn the airline that we will accept no last minute nonsense 
before we fly—we’ve had these tickets for months now. But 
here it comes—a steward with a fistful of “waivers.” The 
company has been warned, and no one signs them. Now he 
comes to me and starts—“The deaf people must . . “No— 

absolutely not,” I interrupt. “You tried this two years ago 
and failed. We will not sign away any of our rights.” He goes 
away, comes back. “This is only to notify the captain where 
you are,” he says—“That’s all.” We read it. It clearly states 
that we have infirmities and therefore do not hold the airline 
responsible, etc., etc. “Why did you lie?” I ask—and the battle 
is won, easier than last time, when it grew into a toe-to-toe 
confrontation with the captain himself. “We’re here to estab¬ 
lish rights, not give them away.” 

Night traveling is a part of our lives now, bus or jet, little 
difference. In Amsterdam a full staff of Festival representa¬ 
tives, about 10 people, out to meet us—waiting an extra hour 
for the late plane. We are passed through customs and led 
to a fine bus which takes us to our hotel, and after a nap we 
meet with the Festival staff to get all final instructions and 


make some last-minute adjustments. Our sets and costumes 
are in the theatre—they arrived by boat. 

Holland is small. We are centrally located in Amsterdam 
and all the cities are within reach. Our first performance is at 
The Hague. Technical crew of four leaves early, picked up by 
a Festival car. They direct the unloading of the truck. Sets 
are uncrated and assembled and the stage is taped. Lighting, 
specified months in advance, is finally focused. Costumes are 
distributed to the assigned dressing rooms, ironed, checked for 
repair. The company is picked up in mid-afternoon by bus and 
arrives in exact time for a quick run-through of both plays. 
A snack, then we perform to a full house. At the reception 
after, we meet members of the Dutch Association for the Deaf, 
full of enthusiasm. 

Good press—all carefully alerted. The next day Amster¬ 
dam, then Rotterdam. Then to Hilversum, a great television 
center 40 minutes from Amsterdam, for a taping of our “Woy- 
zeck.” This has also been prepared for months. The director 
and a translator were sent to Waterford, where special run- 
throughs were given for their study. Now we rehearse and 
shoot. This is our hardest day—at the studios at 8:30 in the 
morning, finish taping for the day at 5:30, back to Amsterdam 
to perform. The next day—the same schedule, we finish the 
taping with almost 10 seconds to go to quitting time. 

No performance that night. We rest; the next day go to 
“Effatha,” in Voorburg, near the Hague. This is one of Hol¬ 
land’s five schools for the deaf, holding about 250 pupils, now 
on vacation. We take over a dormitory and the two little 
kitchens. For the next week we rehearse two of our five fall 
pieces, directed by Bernard Bragg and Dorothy Miles. We also 
make a film—hardly an effort because a film team funded by 
the Dutch government simply follows us about as we work and 
relax. We also spend an hour a day rehearsing a second tele¬ 
vision show, later taped by a mobile unit in Amsterdam. A 
good week. Some of the company are ill at ease with the 
memories of their own childhoods, brought back by this in¬ 
stitution. But it is a pretty place. We buy a rubber boat and 
row in the canals adjoining the school. 

Next, Yugoslavia. We have had time off. and assemble 
from all directions—some meet in Vienna, others have come 
in earlier from Venice. Again we are met by staff, put on a 
bus for the thrilling ride to Dubrovnik, where we are staying 
at the beautiful Argentina Hotel, cut into 
the Adriatic cliffs. A reception given by 
the ambassador and staff, two fine per¬ 
formances in Fort Revelin. Then on to 
Herceg Novi, another spectacular seaside 
resort, where we play outdoors, on castle 
ramparts in the ancient town. 

And the telephones are always my head¬ 
ache—as if in revenge for my good hear¬ 
ing. In Yugoslavia they are bad—an 
hour to get the next town, 12 hours to 
reach New York for some details. That’s 
how I spend half my time—in these frus¬ 
trating communications with the next 
town, the last town., the next country. 
But better two hours of my time lost 
than a half hour of the company’s time, 
sleep, work or play. At one point in 
Herceg Novi, I became so furious that I 
put down the dead phone and took a cab 
30 miles to see the person. Very satis¬ 
fying. 



The National Theatre of the Deaf company performed at the 1971 Holland Festival. Shown above (left to 
right) are P. Frelich, F. Norman and L. Bove. (Photo by R. Steinberg.) 
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Then to Kotor, an old town where Peter the Great studied 
navigation, set in glorious sheer mountains in a deep bay. The 
theater is a tiny early nineteenth century playhouse—every¬ 
thing on the second story. Sports car races block the road— 
we walk from the bus, rehearse on the tiny stage and eat 
nearby. The lights go out in a light rain. They come on again— 
but not in the part of the city where we perform. The theater 
has a few candles; we collect more and wait. Performance is 
scheduled for 8:30, at 8:15 we start makeup by candlelight. We 
will need almost a half hour of technical touch up before we 
can perform. When is the deadline for power restore? We 
can’t wait too long—the sets and costumes must be on the way 
to Paris by 11:30. At 8:30, I speak to the manager (thank good¬ 
ness embassy staff has been with us—Serbo-Croatian is a hard 
language). The suggestion is that we play in the lobby by 
candlelight—give at least a half hour sampling of our work to 
people who have come a distance to see us—we make sure 
that the money will be refunded. 

We parade across the courtyard carrying candelabra, and 
begin with our Little Theatre introduction, then Haiku, and 
“The House That Jack Built.” The candles are holding up well. 
We decide to present all of our “Journeys.” Mimi Jankovit, of 
the embassy, expertly translates into Serbo-Croatian for the 
hearing audience, fitting her words between those of Bill Rhys, 
Carol Flemming and John Basinger. 

The audience is standing or seated on the floor. The candle 
glow in the marble lobby is exciting—it is a high point of our 
performing lives. Working under difficulties is our job—if we 
can make these plays come alive. But no luxury can please 
us if the theater work will die. The candles last through, and 
we end to a marvelous ovation by the little audience. We 
carry the sets down the dark wooden stairs by candle, cigarette 
lighter and one flashlight. Some of the audience return, bring¬ 
ing candles from their homes. Then rain in the courtyard. The 
lights go on, and we continue comfortably by floodlight. Mary 
Beth has hit her head on the marble floor during “Journeys” 
and is in great discomfort, but no doctor is available. A hor¬ 
rible bus accident, common on treacherous mountain roads, 
has taken all doctors to the scene. 

The customs men arrive, we seal for Paris and return to 
the hotel, an hour away in Herceg Novi. 

On to Paris. The flight is delayed an hour and more; it 
is hot and uncomfortable. But the excitement of the World 
Congress carries us on—still. On arrival at Orly, 9:30 at 
night, we look for someone from the Congress—we sent a spe¬ 
cial cable three days before asking to be met. Remy Charlip is 
there—another of the directors of our new work, now writing 
a book in Paris. Also Hyke Heinen, the Swedish-Dutch wife of 
the Dutch translator, who helped my wife and daughter pre¬ 
pare our meals at Effatha, drove us about town and cared for 
us with affection. 

No one from the Congress is there. We scramble for cabs; 
none will take us. They’ve never heard of the address we poke 
at them. With the help of a policeman, we get our five cabs, 
one by one, and after all of them get lost as the meters tick, 
we arrive at a place called “The Central School for Arts and 
Manufactures.” Concrete buildings, no central office at night. 
Bernard finds a student officer who has been told about us, 
through some miracle never explained. He throws 20 room 
keys on the floor of the filthy, dark lobby, hands meal tickets 
to our stage manager, points to a pile of hand towels (one 
each), tells us where to find the dining hall and leaves. It is 
midnight. My wife and I find our way to separate and dirty 
cubicles and sleep. 

Continental breakfasts are light—and these at the School 
are lighter—coffee and a roll (pay extra for a “croissant”)— 
and we had been promised “full board.” No one from the 
Congress staff is here. Bernard somehow finds a mimeographed 
sheet listing Wednesday’s performances: at 8:00 a company 
from Germany will perform “Romeo and Juliet” in 5 scenes. 
At 10:00, we are to perform “Woyzeck.” “Out of question,” I 
say, and tell Bernard that we will post a company meeting for 
5:00 p.m., at which time he can bring back to us any news 
from Paris, 30 km. away. 


At 5:00 he returns with a whole delegation from the Con¬ 
gress. What would our greeting have been if we had not pro¬ 
tested? But here is St. Antonin, the boss himself, Dragoljub 
Vukotic, who was our host in Belgrade two years ago, another 
French organizer and four Americans, our top brass, men whom 
I respect more than any others on earth. 

I explain that poor food, poor accommodations, the insult 
of no aid at the airport or no warning of conditions is not imr 
portant. We came the extra miles, and The O’Neill Center 
paid the extra $7,000 or so to perform well. The Russian com¬ 
pany withdrew because of no government support—we did not. 
But we cannot give “Woyzeck” before the other company’s 
performance—it is meant to finish an evening. We cannot per¬ 
form it after, as a late night start robs us of the attention the 
play deserves. Explanations start to come—a slow process. 
Bernard is translating into international language. 

The explanations are poor. Somehow the bus to meet us 
never arrived. We (and the Russians) were the first invited, 
but then so many nations wanted to perform that companies 
had to be grouped. I look at the company, and my own anger 
turns to sorrow. After all our other sponsors, here at last are 
their own people, deaf people, confused and incompetent, awk¬ 
wardly telling us of disrupted plans. The company uses one 
word-pathetic. 

We suggest that we perform in the afternoon, the other 
company at night. They will try—but the theater is not en¬ 
gaged for the afternoon. What? No rehearsal time planned? 
Apparently not—or does St. Antonin mistake this. The company 
begins to protest. There are a few flat refusals to perform 
without some set-up and preparation. Then suddenly another 
word creeps in. “Competition.” Now I’m angry again. “Do 
you mean to tell us suddenly that these cultural events are 
scored by some jury? Who? How? Is this the way you treat 
this work—like a relay race or swim meet?” Awkward pause— 
then a clear and unmistakable answer. “No—that was only for 
folk dancing, not for theater.” . 

They will contact us by noon tomorrow, and we disband. 

Tuesday. We rehearse all day in a pleasant general meet¬ 
ing room of the school. Not a word by five in the afternoon. 
The company frames an answer. It is typed and sent in with 
Bernard, Dorothy, Tim and our interpreter, Arden Coulston. 
I go to the theater, where our scenery truck has just arrived 
from Yugoslavia. But Guy Bergquist, our stage manager, has 
already been there. The German company has indeed been re¬ 
hearsing, all day, on their massive set. They had planned to 
rehearse the next day, until three, when we could have three 
hours, but now they plan the full day. The theater has been 
told that we have been cancelled. It seems appropriate that 
we learn this indirectly. When Guy heard this, he went to the 
Congress office, spotted St. Antonin, but couldn’t get to him. 
No one else available. When Bernard arrives there, all have 
gone off to some function, which we never knew about—we 
have yet to receive any program or schedule of the Congress, 
and we never do. 

The night before, three groups had performed. The Israelis, 
scheduled to perform for one-half hour, took an hour and a 
half, plus almost all the rehearsal time. The Italians gave up 
on their complex lighting, and their performance looked in¬ 
adequate in plain white light. The English company, headed 
by our dear friend Pat Keysell, had the least time, and had 
to fight to get rehearsal time (no one in charge). By the time 
they started their performance, the exhausted audience was 
on its way home. This is what would have happened to us—I 
knew that if we were scheduled to go on at 10:00, we wouldn’t 
really start until after 11:00. 

Wednesday morning: We send our truck to Orly Field and 
check through our crates for Tel Aviv. At least we could use 
the same truck. Between customs and the warehouse, we 
manage to steal our remaining souvenir programs from crate 
No. 19. The company is still rehearsing for the fall, back at 
the school. We compose another letter, and our embassy dupli¬ 
cates 600 copies. Here is the letter: 
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During the 1971 Holland Festival/ P. Frelich, E. Waterstreet and L. Bove took time out to admire the 
marque which gave the National Theatre of the Deaf excellent billing. (Photo by R. Steinberg) 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE 
OF THE DEAF 

August, 1971, Paris 

Dear Friends: 

We feel that we cannot leave Paris with¬ 
out expressing our regret at being unable 
to perform. We have come thousands of 
miles for this. 

On arrival we discovered indirectly, 
totally to our surprise, and contrary to 
our understanding, that two major theater 
pieces were scheduled for the same eve¬ 
ning. 

To do this is a grave insult to both 
theatre companies but more to you, the 
audience. To perform two theatre master¬ 
pieces as if they were just “displays” of 
work would indicate that there is no 
understanding of these plays to our deaf 
audience. Each play requires the full and 
sensitive attention of dignified and intelli¬ 
gent people. Neither play can “live” with 
the immediate presence of the other. 

This is not the way serious cultural 
work is done—to proceed this way cancels 
the efforts we are all making. 

We suggested alternatives which might 
have been possible if there was more 
time, or if we had known the strange 
scheduling before arrival. 

As a professional company, however, 
we have ample opportunity to perform 
throughout the world. We come now from 
Holland and Yugoslavia, where we have 
been enormously successful as profession¬ 
als working with the finest other pro¬ 
fessional artists in the world. This is 
heart-lifting for the future of deaf people 
everywhere. 

We go on now to Israel for our second 
tour there. We wish you could all tour 
with us, and see what great progress we 
are making, and how deaf artists are 
treated with overwhelming dignity, respect 
and affection for ourselves and for the 
works we present. 

We are delighted to see the number of 
wonderful participants in the Cultural part 
of this Congress. We give you our friend¬ 
ship and love. 

The National Theatre of the Deaf 

Suddenly a message is handed to me— 

“Have tried to contact you all Tuesday. 

Call.” Odd, I was 50 feet from the only 
operating phone at the school all day. 

I phone. No answer, but no matter. Poor 
communication is one price for assigning 
us to shabby accommodations. I remember the 30 miles I 
rode by cab to deliver an important message in Yugoslavia— 
here, no one cared that much. 

At the theater that night we ask for tickets. None was set 
aside for us, naturally enough, but now those of us who want 
to get in are being asked over $7.00 each. The programs and 
letter are being given out in the outer lobby—St. Antonin, angry 
and uncomprehending, won’t let us into the inner lobby. Pat 
Keysell is reading our letter. She says, almost in tears, that 
she wishes she’d done the same thing. The performance starts 
at 9:00, and ends at 11:00. 

So ends Paris—no final official word from the organizers. 
No one ever said to us, “Well, sorry—but you’ve come a long 
way, send a representative to the banquet.” No—not one 
courtesy. 

There is a bus back to the dormitories (found by accident). 
A man enters just before starting. “It was between the English 
and the Germans—the Germans won!” 


And now, Israel. A welcome with flowers, and the finest 
audiences in the world. Why is this? Perhaps because people 
that have found a home at last, after rejection and suffering, 
see little value in that home unless it contains these values of 
a cultural life. 

Why are we so proudly received? This company— any com¬ 
pany that survives, and lives in the high spheres of artistic 
work, becomes a special group of humanity—speaking for every¬ 
one in the world with hope. That’s what it can be, being a 
performer such as these proud actors in our company—a truly 
international set of honored human beings. We work hard for 
it, of course, and it’s paying off for all of us, for deaf people all 
over the world. 

Four fine performances, and our “Woyzeck” seen by audi¬ 
ences that have seen a half-dozen great German performances 
of this classic. Ours stands with the best. 

And then home. Paris? A memory of a filthy, dark lobby, 
a handful of room keys thrown on the floor at our feet. 
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The DA Interview . . . 

LARRY G. STEWART—A Conversation With Frank Bowe 



Dr. Larry G. Stewart 


Larry Gene Stewart, Ed.D., is one of 
the most highly qualified rehabilitation 
counselors working with deaf people in 
the world today. He is also a recognized 
authority on the rehabilitation of 
multiply handicapped deaf (MHD) peo¬ 
ple. 

Dr. Stewart is a native of White Oak, 
Texas. After losing his hearing, he at¬ 
tended the Texas School for the Deaf. 
In 1957, he received his B.S. from 
Gallaudet in Education. From the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri he took a master’s 
in Rehabilitation Counseling in 1963. The 
University of Arizona, in 1970, granted 
him his doctorate, also in Rehabilitation 
Counseling. 

For nine years, Dr. Stewart was a 
teacher, coach and counselor of deaf 
students at the Riverside, Arkansas and 
Illinois schools and the Missouri Depart¬ 
ment of Vocational Rehabilitation. He 
was the Coordinator of Counseling Serv¬ 
ices at NTID in 1968 and 1969. He then 
became Director of the Project with the 
Multiply Handicapped Deaf in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 

Dr. Stewart has lectured extensively 
and written widely in the professional 
literature. He is currently Associate 
Director of the New York University 
Deafness Research and Training Center, 
where he is developing a new project 
with deaf people in the Harlem area 
of New York City. 

Because Dr. Stewart is a deaf re¬ 
habilitation counselor, I decided to begin 
with that. His interest in the challenges 
deaf counselors confront was clearly in¬ 
dicated by the length and depth of his 
response. 


Next Month: 

Frank Bowe interviews Dr. McCay 
Vernon. 


BOWE: Dr. Stewart, as a deaf counselor 
yourself, could you explain some of the 
problems faced by a counselor who is 
deaf? Must he divest himself of all social 
contacts with the local deaf community 
in order to be effective? 

STEWART: The deaf counselor does face 
a few challenges (or potential problems) 
that could be seen as rather unusual. 
To begin with, if he is to be effective 
in his role as a counselor the client 
must perceive him as a special kind 
of friend who accepts the client for what 
he is, who likes the client as a person, 
who really understands the client and 
who is genuinely honest. This is asking 
a lot, but this is how the counselor must 
be and how the client must see him. 

In the counseling situation the coun¬ 
selor must be able to relate to the client 
in this special way or else he cannot 
be of maximum help. The effective coun¬ 
selor has learned to provide these condi¬ 
tions in the counseling relationship, but 
it is not easy at all to move outside 
the counseling relationship into a social 
relationship and offer the same condi¬ 
tions. Nor is it easy for the client to 
see the counselor as both a counselor 
and as a social partner. Let’s look at 
two illustrations of this problem. 

First, suppose you are a counselor and 
the close friend of a man (Mr. A) who 
has an adversary in another man (Mr. 
B). Suppose further that Mr. B knows 
you are a close friend of Mr. A. Now, 
if Mr. B has a problem and wishes 
to have counseling, chances are that 
he will not come to you. He may let 
his dislike for Mr. A generalize to you 
because he sees you as an extension 
of Mr. A, or he may think you will 
tell Mr. A about his problems. Counsel¬ 
ing with Mr. B would be difficult because 
he would not be able to begin his rela¬ 
tionship with you free of these negative 
feelings. 

Another example would be where very 
close friends of the counselor have 
marital problems and come to him for 
counseling. Marital counseling is a 
difficult business under the best of cir¬ 
cumstances, and the counselor needs as 
much objectivity as he can muster. 
Being a close friend, he automatically 
has personal feelings about the couple, 
and being human he will allow his feel¬ 
ings to cloud his thinking more than 
would be appropriate. Then, too, it is 
likely that once the man and wife have 
talked about their problems before the 
counselor it will be extremely difficult 
to resume their previous social rela¬ 
tions with him on the same level as 
previously. 

There are other problems, of course. 
The counselor’s social behavior, for 
example, may be taken as a reflection 
of his ability as a counselor. If he has 
marital problems, people will wonder 
how he can provide marital counseling. 


If he drinks a lot or quarrels with others, 
people will question his own personal 
adjustment. 

The truth of the matter is that coun¬ 
selors are very human people who have 
their individual strengths and weakness¬ 
es. They sometimes allow their personal 
feelings to influence them in ways un- 
conducive to effective counseling, and 
they may have difficulty dealing with 
clients who perceive them as anything 
other than a counselor. Thus, ideally 
the counseling relationship should in¬ 
volve a counselor and a client who know 
each other only within that relationship, 
but the ideal situation does not prevail 
with the deaf counselor. I definitely do 
not believe the counselor should avoid 
social contacts with deaf people. To do 
this would be to deprive him of satisfy¬ 
ing relationships and the joys of being 
with his friends and acquaintances. How¬ 
ever, he should be aware of the unique 
nature of his position and have the ma¬ 
turity to accept some of the difficulties 
associated with his dual role. He should 
also be quite honest with his clients and 
tell them whenever he feels limited by 
his social ties with them. He should also 
make a point of encouraging the clients 
to discuss their feelings with him since 
an expression of negative feelings would 
be helpful to the client. 

I believe the counselor who has 
established a reputation as an effective 
counselor who maintains confidentiality 
will have a minimum of difficulties in 
his work because of his social relation¬ 
ships. 

BOWE: I believe I see your points here. 
What about the hearing counselor? 
McCay Vernon and Boyce Williams have 
commented on the "Pollyanna" attitude 
of many counselors with the deaf. Have 
you seen examples of this and how 
prevalent would you estimate it to be? 
STEWART: By “Pollyanna” I presume 
you mean counselors who believe every¬ 
thing is just fine and the deaf have 
no problems. If this is correct, I have 
met too many like this. I would say 



Frank Bowe 
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"Educators are generally all too well aware they are failing the 
MHD child . . . The numbers of MHD children, youth and adults 
are alarming. Their problems and needs are tremendous." 


a large number of counselors with deaf 
people have such an attitude, although 
not having studied the phenomenon it 
would be absurd for me to talk about 
just how prevalent it is. 

One of the attitudes that bothers me 
the most is that suggested in the counse¬ 
lor who believes that the only thing deaf 
people need is to be left aone to develop 
just like hearing children. Counselors 
who believe this are either ignorant of 
the learning problems of deaf children 
or are deluding themselves. Children 
deaf from an early age, especially those 
with multiple handicaps, must have 
special education and rehabilitation serv¬ 
ices. 

One final comment I would like to 
make on this subject is that a "Pollyan- 
na" attitude on the part of the counselor 
is a disservice to deaf people. Most deaf 
people who come for help have problems 
that are causing them real difficulty and 
suffering. Until the magnitude and depth 
of this suffering are realized by the 
counselor he cannot hope to understand 
how to be of help. 

BOWE: In this connection. Dr. Stewart, 
we might note that certain persons in 
the field of rehabilitation have stressed 
the need for multiply handicapped deaf 
clients to have auditory training, speech 
and speechreading lessons, etc. What 
priority would you give these services 
in a setting such as the Hot Springs 
project with multiply handicapped deaf 
persons? 

STEWART: For clients who have some 
speech and speechreading abilities and 
want further training, they should get 
it. However, it has been my experience 
that most multiply handicapped deaf 
people need training in work habits, shop 
vocabulary, vocational skills, social skills 
and living independently in the commun¬ 
ity along with such communication skills 
as reading, writing and manual com¬ 
munication. If I had to assign speech 
and speechreading training a priority 
rating among all of these, it would be 
last although for a given individual it 
might be more important. 

BOWE: While we are in the area of 
priorities, what are the greatest needs 
of the multiply handicapped deaf popula¬ 
tion? 

STEWART: I believe their greatest 
needs are for early identification and 
proper education and socialization ex¬ 
perience from an early age. Parents and 
teachers can do a tremendous amount 
to lessen the degree of severity of many 
handicaps of MHD children. Of course, 
where physical disabilities are involved, 
this early identification would include 
proper medical treatment and possibly 
physical and/or occupational therapy. 

For MHD adults, their greatest need 
is for a comprehensive rehabilitation 
center geared to meet their unique 
needs. Fortunately, the Vocational Re¬ 


habilitation Act of 1971, soon to be 
considered by the Congress, contains 
enabling legislation and funding for a 
network of such centers. If this legisla¬ 
tion is passed, the major needs of MHD 
adults will be met. 

BOWE: I might mention that you have 
been instrumental in the conception and 
formulation of this legislation. Let's go 
back a bit. In your doctoral dissertation 
you stated: "Prior to 1970 there had 
been NO (mine) research on the rela¬ 
tionship, the processes or the outcomes 
of individual or group counseling with 
deaf clients." What are some of the 
reasons for this glaring deficiency? 

STEWART: There are two reasons for 
the virtual absence of research in the 
area of counseling deaf people. The first 
and foremost reason is that in the U.S. 
today, and I am sure this is true all 
over the world, there are very, very 
few counselors working with deaf people 
who possess the qualifications of a coun¬ 
selor, work with and can communicate 
effectively with deaf people and have 
the skills needed for conducting re¬ 
search. Thus, there just have not been 
enough people qualified to do research 
in counseling with deaf people. 

The second reason relates to the me¬ 
chanics or the "how" of conducting 
counseling research. In order to find out 
what happens in counseling people, the 
researcher must, among other things, 
be able to measure whatever behavior 
it is that he thinks is important to mea¬ 
sure. Usually the researcher uses what 
we call personality tests and subjective 
self-report inventories, which tell him 
how the counselee feels toward himself 
and other people. These measures are 
not too reliable but some generally are 
accepted as satisfactory in the behavior¬ 
al sciences. Bear in mind, however, that 
these measures are nowhere as exact 
as physical measures (a ruler, a weight 
scale, liquid measures, etc.). The prob¬ 
lem in using these tests or self-reports 
with deaf people is that they are verbal 
in nature, requiring that the counselee 
have a fairly good command of 
language. I won’t go into what this 
means for deaf people because the 
language problems of most deaf people 
are too well known to discuss here. Let 
me emphasize that there definitely are 
ways to do good counseling research 
with deaf people, but the task is so 
demanding that most researchers are 
reluctant to get involved in it. 

BOWE: What did your own doctoral re¬ 
search conclude? Perhaps you would 
want to begin by reviewing your purpos¬ 
es in this research, and then explain 
what conclusions you reached on the 
basis of this study. 

STEWART: The purpose of my doctoral 
investigation was to determine whether 
deaf clients in group counseling viewed 
their counselors in the same manner 


as the counselors viewed themselves, 
and whether the degree of similarity 
of counselor-client perceptions had any 
bearing on how much the client benefited 
from group counseling. Interestingly, the 
answer to both questions was "No." This 
is surprising in that it would seem that 
if anyone understood one another it 
would be a client and his counselor! 
This raises the interesting question of 
how well people understand each other 
in their day-to-day relations. 

BOWE: What useful avenues of future 
research seem to be suggested In the 
area of counseling deaf persons? 
STEWART: As for future research needs 
in counseling the deaf, all kinds of re¬ 
search are obviously needed. We 
currently have far too little research- 
based knowledge of this potentially rich 
service for deaf people of all ages. 

BOWE: Well, I guess that leaves the 
door wide open. Let's look now at one 
research and demonstration project with 
which you have been involved, the Proj¬ 
ect with the Multiply Handicapped Deaf 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas. What were 
the original goals of this project? 
STEWART: The Hot Springs Project, 
which is a five-year research and dem¬ 
onstration project jointly sponsored by 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service and 
the Arkansas Rehabilitation Research 
and Training Center, is currently in its 
fourth year. Its objectives are: 1) to 
determine whether deaf people with se¬ 
vere vocational handicaps can be served 
adequately within a comprehensive re¬ 
habilitation center where most clients 
have normal hearing and most staff 
members lack in-depth preparation for 
working with multiply handicapped deaf 
people; 2) to develop innovative services 



"Ideally, the counseling rela¬ 
tionship should involve a coun¬ 
selor and a client who know 
each other only within that 
relationship but the ideal sit¬ 
uation does not prevail with 
the deaf counselor." 
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for the MHD client whose needs are 
not met by existing services; 3) to 
conduct research with the severely 
handicapped deaf population and to 
evaluate the project outcomes with the 
aim of providing guidelines for other 
facilities to use in serving this popula¬ 
tion; 4) to provide training, primarily 
of an in-service nature, to workers serv¬ 
ing multiply handicapped deaf people. 

BOWE: Do you feel that these objectives 
have been or are being met? 

STEWART: It is too early to determine 
whether these objectives will be met 
since the project has a year and a half 
to go and all the data are not in and 
analyzed. I will say every attempt was 
made to meet these objectives while I 
was with the project. The June 1971 
issue of the American Annals of the 
Deaf contains an article which discusses 
my views of the project in considerable 


depth. Space limitations here permit me 
to say only that it is my firm conviction 
that multiply handicapped deaf people 
need and deserve the services that ap¬ 
parently can only be provided by staff 
members whose primary concern is the 
multiply handicapped deaf individual. I 
do not believe they can be served by 
workers who can neither communicate 
with them, understand and help them 
solve their problems nor tolerate their 
problems while they are given time to 
grow and develop better behavior. 

BOWE: What can rehabilitation counse¬ 
lors learn from the Hot Springs project, 
especially with respect to the integration 
of low (under) achieving deaf adults with 
other, more highly verbal, deaf clients 
and hearing clients? 

STEWART: I definitely feel that some¬ 
where in the rehabilitation process the 
MHD person should have opportunities 
to interact and share experiences with 
all kinds of people, both hearing and 
deaf. However, we must never forget 
that the MHD person is frequently 
severely handicapped precisely because 
he cannot interact constructively with 
others. Commonly, many of his problems 
can be traced to rejection by others. 
At the same time, there is no reason 
to say the MHD person should be “seg¬ 
regated.A more helpful way to view 
this issue is to ask what experiences 
does he need to develop the work skills, 
attitudes and behavior that will permit 
him to develop his potentials to the full¬ 
est extent possible. If he needs a 
segregated program initially, then give 
him one. Then help him to grow toward 
greater independence so that ultimately 
he will be able to relate to many kinds 
of people. 

If the rehabilitation counselor can keep 
this concept in mind, he will not be 
forced into thinking about his MHD cli¬ 
ents in “either-or” terms — either an 


integrated or a separate existence. Still, 
I doubt the counselor would be wrong 
in seeing that his MHD clients begin 
their training in a special program 
designed especially for dealing with their 
problems. They can always advance to 
integrated settings. 

BOWE: What about educators? What can 
they learn from study of the low-verbal 
deaf population? 

STEWART: Educators of deaf children 
are generally all too well aware they 
are failing the MHD child, so I won’t 
elaborate on that theme. We should 
recognize that the MHD child is a pro¬ 
duct of many factors, some physical, 
some familial, some environmental and 
some educational. It would be unfair 
and incorrect to castigate educators of 
the deaf and hold them solely responsible 
for the MHD young adult. There are 
serious shortcomings in our nation’s ap¬ 


proach to meeting the needs of deaf 
people, just as there are in our treat¬ 
ment of Black people and other minority 
groups. I am confident that all of us 
concerned with MHD people are finally 
opening our eyes to their needs, and 
in this decade I foresee a major effort 
on their behalf on the part of parents, 
educators and rehabilitation workers. 

If there is one thing I would want 
educators of the deaf to learn from the 
Hot Springs project it is this: The num¬ 
bers of MHD children, youth and adults 
are reaching alarming proportions. Their 
problems and needs are tremendous. At 
present we are doing very little for them 
at all age levels. Let’s set aside our 
personal biases and our personal beliefs 
about methods of communication, and 
let’s get together and plan person-cen¬ 
tered services for deaf people of all ages. 
BOWE: How recently has the field of 
deafness rehabilitation recognized its 
obligation to the low-verbal "nonfeas- 
ible" deaf clients? 

STEWART: Ironically, this question may 
be answered with, “Long ago,’’ and “It 
hasn’t yet.” By way of explanation, there 
have been rehabilitation programs for 
MHD people in some parts of the country 
for years, while in most parts of the 
country MHD people have never been 
served. Generally speaking, however, 
MHD people are given only token 
rehabilitation services if any at all. Even 
in the better rehabilitation centers which 
serve them I think it would not be 
inaccurate to call these services superfi¬ 
cial and lacking in depth. 

BOWE: What happened to these people 
before services appeared? 

STEWART: Some became peddlers, 

some were placed in institutions, some 
lived with their families or on welfare 
and some managed to find low-level 
employment and earn enough to live at 
a poverty level. Let me assure you that 
these things are continuing to happen 


to a great many MHD people today, 
although Vocational Rehabilitation is 
enabling many to achieve at a level 
in keeping with their potentials. 

BOWE: What steps might be taken by 
the schools so as to serve better this 
population? 

STEWART: The article carried in the 
June 1971 Annals, which I mentioned 
to you, treats this question in depth. 
Briefly, I feel the schools for the deaf 
should strengthen their efforts in the 
following areas: 1) early identification 
of deaf infants and children, along with 
preschool education; 2) parent education 
and counseling programs; 3) stronger 
dormitory programs including upgrading 
of skills on the part of dormitory person¬ 
nel; 4) the use of total communication 
at all age levels by parents, teachers 
and deaf children themselves; 5) coun¬ 
seling and guidance programs staffed 
by trained counselors who understand 
deaf children and can communicate with 
them; 6) the use of special instructional 
techniques with deaf children who have 
learning disabilities, including emotional 
disorders; 7) more opportunities for deaf 
children in school to learn to be 
responsible for themselves. This should 
include some work experience within the 
school — schools for the deaf could offer 
a multitude of work experiences — and 
involvement in making decisions that 
concern them. 

This might sound like a return to the 
Dewey philosophy of permissiveness, but 
to me it is simply giving the child a 
chance to be involved, make decisions 
and learn how to live more independent¬ 
ly. The current approach in too many 
schools is to regiment the lives of deaf 
children and practically train them not 
to think for themselves but to do only 
as they are told. The work of the Junior 
National Association of the Deaf is a 
step in the right direction, and I would 
like to see many more activities where 
deaf children and youth take part in 
self-government and involvement with 
shaping their environment. 

Some more programs and innovations 
I would like to see are: 8) Exposure 
of teachers, dormitory personnel, parents 
and other staff members to deaf adults. 
I have met many, many teachers of 
deaf children who cannot communicate 
well with deaf adults. I fail to see how 
a teacher can communicate well with 
a deaf child if she cannot communicate 
with a deaf adult, nor can I see how 
a teacher who does not know the prob¬ 
lems and needs of deaf adults can offer 
realistic guidance to a deaf child who 
wants to learn how to deal with problems 
he will encounter as a deaf adult. One 
might argue that deaf people are not 
that much different from hearing people, 
but any deaf adult can assure you that 
we do have problems hearing people 
have never encountered personally. 

In general, I think educators should 
move in the direction of helping deaf 
children to become capable deaf adults 
instead of trying to make them “just 


"Some became peddlers, some were placed in institutions, some lived 
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like other people.” This might sound like 
a minor point but it is a basic issue 
as far as I am concerned. It is one 
thing to educate a deaf individual to 
make maximum use of his capabilities, 
and it is something else to try to educate 
him “not to be deaf.” 

BOWE: Would you recommend special 
schools for multiply handicapped deaf 
persons, especially those with emotional 
and other psychological problems? 
STEWART: Definitely so. As I explained 
earlier, they have special needs that 
must be met before they can benefit 
from education in a less structured set¬ 
ting. 

BOWE: What are the needs in terms 
of manpower and instructional materials 
in the rehabilitation of MHD persons? 

STEWART: There are few workers with 
deaf people who have the skills needed 
to provide counseling, vocational training 
and other services to MHD people. I 
do not feel that most people who are 
trained to work with the average or 
typical deaf individual can work as ef¬ 
fectively as necessary with MHD people. 
For this reason, I believe there should 
be university training programs designed 
to prepare various professional and 
paraprofessional workers to serve 
multiply handicapped deaf people. 

As for instructional materials, I 
believe that whoever begins to produce 
textbooks, filmstrips and workbooks and 
other instructional materials for MHD 
children and adults is going to make 
a lot of money! Programs for MHD 
people are desperate for instructional 
media, and as far as I know very little 
is being done to meet the need. The 
Hot Springs project staff was almost 
stopped in its tracks because of this 
problem. 

BOWE: Of the systems of work evalua¬ 
tion currently in use, do you favor TOW¬ 
ER, JVS or some other system? 

STEWART: I do not feel that any of 
the currently available work evaluation 
systems are entirely adequate for MHD 
people. Some of the work samples within 
each system can be used well with MHD 
individuals, while other work samples 
are inadequate. The development of an 
appropriate work evaluation system that 
adequately samples the abilities of MHD 
people should be one of the first goals 
of the regional comprehensive centers 
that hopefully will develop from the Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation Act of 1971. 

Let me emphasize that the person who 
does the evaluating is probably more 
important than the test used. A good 
evaluator can get a fairly good evalua¬ 
tion of an individual even when the work 
sample is not satisfactory, whereas a 
poor evaluator can invalidate the best 
test. 

BOWE: Do you believe that rehabilita¬ 
tion has generally failed to reach and 
serve sufficient numbers of Black deaf 
persons? 

STEWART: I doubt that any rehabilita¬ 
tion worker with integrity would deny 
that rehabilitation has done an entirely 


unsatisfactory job of reaching Black deaf 
people. The fact is that most if not 
all of our rehabilitation programs for 
deaf people are over burdened with serv¬ 
ing clients who seek services, and gener¬ 
ally Black deaf people have not actively 
sought VR services. I don’t know the 
reasons but I suspect our society has 
done too good a job of alienating Black 
people in general and Black deaf people 
in particular. 

BOWE: It would seem, then, that the 
problem is one of going to the Blaak 
deaf people ourselves rather than wait¬ 
ing for them to come in of their own 
accord. We have to reverse century-old 
attitudes toward government in general 
and rehabilitation in particular. What 
case-finding methods would be most 
effective in reaching inner-city deaf per¬ 
sons who need services? 

STEWART: A VR program is in a very 
real sense a public service program and 
must sell itself to potential consumers 
of services. The program must, first of 
all, have something valuable to offer 
its prospective clients. If these services 
do not result in benefits to clientele, 
forget it. Assuming the program does 
have valuable services to offer, the next 
step is to make potential consumers 
(clients) aware of these services and 
then bring the services and the clientele 


together. Clients will learn soon enough 
whether they are being helped, and if 
they are then the program is well on 
its way to effective case-finding. Clients 
who have benefited will spread the word 
to their friends and acquaintances, and 
other agencies and individuals who know 
of the program will make referrals. 

The program staff will need to focus 
specifically upon informing others of its 
services at the outset. This means going 
to the clients if they are known, and 
to agencies and individuals who are most 
likely to be in contact with potential 


clients. Religious workers with the deaf, 
welfare agencies, schools, speech and 
hearing clinics, deaf people and inter¬ 
preters are excellent referral sources. 
The closer these people are to the inner 
city, the more referrals you can expect 
from them. 

BOWE: Let's get a little more specific 
and discuss briefly some of the aims 
of your new Harlem project. 

STEWART: The New York University 
Deafness Research and Training Center 
is interested in determining the extent 
of the need and demand for rehabilita¬ 
tion services among deaf residents in 
the Harlem area of New York City. The 
Center is presently making plans to work 
with the Model Cities program in this 
endeavor, but these plans are in the 
preliminary stage so I cannot give you 
specifics at this point. 

BOWE: O.K. So let's move on to another 
topic. You have written about "fostering 
independence" in deaf people. What are 
some of the problems and solutions in 
this connection? 

STEWART: To put my thoughts on this 
subject in a nutshell, Frank, I think 
we who work with deaf people should 
simply apply what is known about 
developmental psychology. Children 
should learn to master various tasks as 
they grow up and they must have appro¬ 


priate opportunities if they are to learn 
to cope with the tasks they face at each 
stage in their development. A child is 
not going to learn to tie his shoes if 
he doesn’t have a pair, nor will be learn 
work habits if he doesn’t get a chance 
to work. The growth toward in¬ 
dependence is a successive sequence of 
meeting and coping successfully with 
new problems, so you can readily see 
that if we are to foster independence 
in deaf people we must know a) what 
behaviors the deaf child needs to learn 
at different age levels and b) structure 



"Whoever begins to produce textbooks, filmstrips and workbooks and 
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"I doubt that any rehabilitation worker with integrity would deny that 
rehabilitation has done an entirely unsatisfactory job of reaching Black 
deaf people / 7 


our educational system in such a way 
that the child has the opportunity to 
learn these behaviors. 

I think that most educators of the 
deaf have a pretty good idea of what 
a child should be able to do at different 
age levels, but I am not convinced that 
this knowledge is put to use as much 
as it should be, as demonstrated in such 
ways as providing deaf children with 
appropriate learning opportunities and 
the provision of rewards for independent 
behavior. 

One of the best examples I can think 
of at the moment concerns the general 
lack of strong leadership in the deaf 
community. I don’t mean that there are 
no strong leaders, but that there are 
not enough of them. Why not? I think 
the major reason can be found in the 
fact that most if not all of the leadership 
that takes place in many schools is 
provided by teachers and not by the 
students. As an illustration, and I think 
it is an excellent one, the school newspa¬ 
pers published by most schools for the 
deaf are edited by the school superin¬ 
tendents or teachers. If you look at 

public high schools, you will find that 

the students prepare and publish their 
own paper. This is but one example, 

but it does illustrate my point that if 




77 l think educators should (help) 
deaf children become capable deaf 
adults instead of trying to make 
them "just like other people 7 . . . 
this might sound like a minor point 
but it is a basic issue as far as I 
am concerned / 7 

deaf youth are not permitted to gain 
experience as leaders they are not going 
to be very good leaders later on. 

BOWE: Let's stay with the schools for 
a while, but approach them from the 
point of view of counseling. You have 
written, in the context of counseling in 
an oral school for the deaf, that "Enforce- 
ing the use of oral communication with 
the deaf client who does not wish to 
communicate in this manner will destroy 


the counseling relationship since the 
element of threat will be present." How 
strongly do you feel about the use of 
the word "destroy"? 

STEWART: I mean literally ruin the 
helpful nature of counseling. Counseling 
involves a very special kind of relation¬ 
ship between two people, the counselor 
and the client, where the client should 
perceive the counselor as a special 
friend who accepts him for what he is. 
Translated into other terms, the counse¬ 
lor must accept the client unconditionally 
if he wants to be of help. If the counselor 
forces the client to do anything he does 
not want to do, the counselor is implying 
quite clearly that what the client wants 
is not as important as what the counselor 
wants. When the client sees this, he 
will become more defensive and less 
capable of increasing his self-under¬ 
standing and personality integration. 

BOWE: Then you believe that a rigid 
oral philosophy in the school and in the 
home may be a stress-producing factor 
that may lead to various manifestations 
of personality problems, which in turn 
hinder the employability of the deaf per¬ 
son involved? 

STEWART: There is no doubt in my 
mind that this is indeed the case. I 
believe that when the deaf individual 
himself wishes to limit his means of 
communication to oral means, then there 
is no problem where parents or school 
personnel communicate only by oral 
means. However, problems arise when 
force is used. The majority of deaf peo¬ 
ple cannot communicate adequately oral¬ 
ly — which is no surprise since, after 
all, they can’t hear! — and you can 
be sure that force is going to be neces¬ 
sary to prevent them from using manual 
communication. This force frustrates 
their need for adequate self-expression, 
and also reinforces the concept that to 
be deaf is not to be worthy. 

Deaf people need self-confidence in or¬ 
der to deal with the challenges they 
will meet in life, and this can come 
primarily through opportunities for free 
self-expression. The use of oral-only 
communication systems is in essence a 
channeling of learning opportunities into 
a selected avenue, whereas the use of 
total communication opens many ave¬ 
nues to learning and removes the inhibi¬ 
tion associated with denial of the use 
of manual communication. 

BOWE: One last question. Since most 
schools for the deaf in this country are 
unfortunately still oral, I don't want to 
leave that, but let's concentrate on the 
school for the deaf as an entity unto 
itself, regardless of communication 
philosophy espoused by its administrat¬ 
ors. You have stated that the issue of 
how counseling programs are viewed by 
school administrators is one that has 
received no attention in the literature. 
Could you discuss this issue for us? 


STEWART: Many if not most schools 
for deaf children have no counseling pro¬ 
gram. Those that do frequently have 
one in name only since the counseling 
personnel employed often lack either 
proper training for their role, proper 
communication skills and/or an under¬ 
standing of the problems and needs of 
deaf people. I believe this situation 
demonstrates that school administrators 
place little if any value on counseling 
services. School administrators have 
made it quite clear that teachers are 
an indispensable part of education, and 
that special training is required for their 
roles. This is reflected in the certifica¬ 
tion standards of the Council on the Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf and in the large num¬ 
ber of university training programs that 
prepare teachers of the deaf. Where 
counseling is concerned, however, any¬ 
one close to the scene can tell you that 
there are no university training pro¬ 
grams designed to prepare counselors 
specifically for working with deaf chil¬ 
dren and there are no uniform regula¬ 
tions concerning preparation (training) 
of such counselors. Gallaudet College is 
now developing a program for training 
counselors to work with deaf persons, 
but this is not yet in operation. It is 
my opinion that this situation reflects 
to a very great extent a lack of ap¬ 
preciation of the potential benefits of 
counseling programs for deaf children 
on the part of school administrators al¬ 
though there have been no studies of 
this particular issue as of yet. 
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Roscoe Augustin, Transplanted iowan . . . 

The Silent Sheep Shearer Of The Big Horn Basin 


By NORMAN G. SCARVIE 



Part of the flock on a large Wyoming sheep ranch. The sheep are back from summer range. Note the 
black sheep in front and a part of a long lambing shed in the rear. 


Although the plaintive bleating of little 
lambs goes unheard by this nature lover, 
his interest in woolies follows them 
through their whole life cycle. 

* * # 

In Worland, Wyoming, lives a deaf man 
who follows an unusual trade—that of 
sheep shearing. He has been defleecing 
the woolies for well over 28 years, and is 
known over a wide area in the Big Horn 
Basin of north-central Wyoming, a land 
of fantastic shapes and colors. 

Roscoe Augustin is one of the “old 
breed” of deaf persons, a transplanted 
Iowan who set out for himself, got skilled 
and established in a new line of work and 
made a name for himself as a successful 
local worker. It seems that about all the 
people in the town of Worland know him 
and invariably greet him with a cheery 
salute. The surprising thing is how many 
of them take the time to talk with him in 
natural signs and gladly write on a pad, 
back and forth. Even up in the wilds of 
the mountains he knows and is known 
by scores of hunters. 

An adventuresome type of person, Ros¬ 
coe has even sheared sheep in northern 
Montana, up near the Canadian border. 
He says, “This was country I wanted to 
see, so I combined pleasure with business 
by shearing sheep along the way.” But 
mostly he has plied his trade in the Big 
Horn Basin where thousands of sheep are 



Roscoe Augustin is nearing the end of a shearing 
job inside his trailer. 
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raised. Here are mile upon mile of Fed¬ 
eral land holdings that provide ideal sum¬ 
mer range for the bleating woolbearers. 

To ease the job of shearing and to speed 
up the work, Roscoe recently made an 
updated trailer in which he shears the 
sheep, the one after the other in rapid- 
fire order. A hired hand helps with put¬ 
ting sheep into Roscoe’s shearing bin, 
one at a time, gets the shorn sheep out 
and headed back to the corral and stuffs 
the tied fleece into a long wool sack. 
The rancher and his men keep the sheep 
moving through a chute from a holding 
pen. 

To relieve the strain on his back, Ros¬ 
coe years ago invented a plain “back 
supporter” by fastening an inner tube to 
a stud, pole or rafter overhead, then 
slipping the tube over his head and into 
his armpits. Leaning into the tube, he 
had most of his torso and arm weight 
taken off his back. 

Other sheep shearers, wanting relief 
for their poor backs, leaped at Roscoe’s 
idea, and improvements followed. Nowa¬ 
days a rather thin but effective live rub¬ 
ber rope, fastened overhead, routinely 
takes the stress off the backs of the men 
while they are shearing. 

When a sheep is put in for clipping, 
the shearer flips the animal on its back 
and starts a continuous set of rhythmic 
strokes or sweeps with the shears. On 
the first sweep the shears go the whole 
length of the underside. With deft 1-2-3 
strokes the shearer lays loose the fleece 
on one side of the belly, and then on the 
other side. Using swinging motions like 
an ice skater following music, the shearer 
soon has the fleece loose in one piece, 
from head to tail, cut off close to the 
skin of the sheep, with no second or 


repeat cut pieces of wool in it. (Second 
cut lengths of wool in a fleece lower its 
value.) 

In running the shears up and out from 
the thick end of the thigh to the hock 
joint, a certain knack is needed to end 
each stroke with the wool cut off clear 
up to the hock but without endangering 
the important and rather exposed hock 
sinew at the back of the joints. (Roscoe 
has no trouble here. He says the trick 
is to make certain wrist turns as the clip¬ 
per nears the joint.) 

If the shearer is careless at the hock 
or for some other reason an accident 
happens, the shears can snip the tendon 
off in a flash. This means a serious in- 



Roscoe Augustin is ready for the last stroke on a 
sheep. Note the U-bar with rubber rope that goes 
under the arms to relieve strain on the back. 
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jury to the sheep. It is then necessary 
to get strong linen thread (or surgical 
thread) and a needle and stitch the ten¬ 
don together end to end. It will be sev¬ 
eral weeks before the tendon might grow 
together, and the sheep may be lame for 
a long time, probably for life. 

By looking at the shorn sheep in a 
flock, the rancher can tell by cuts or 
nicked-off pieces of skin how well the 
shearer did his work. Roscoe’s sheared 
sheep show that his fast shearing has 
been clean and smooth with very few 
nicked spots—in hundreds of animals. 
(Many flocks run into the thousands.) 

The shearing season ends in mid-May, 
when the flocks start moving into the 
foothills and mountain ranges for the 
summer grazing season. Sheepherders 
with their dogs stay with the flocks until 
September, when the trek back to the 
home ranches gets underway. 

The modern herder lives in a covered 
rubber-tired wagon which still has the 
old-time arched roof, long in use on the 
horse-drawn wagons. But nowadays a 
four-wheel drive Jeep most likely pulls the 
wagon through the trailless and unbe¬ 
lievably rugged country. 

While the sheep are grazing in the high 
country Roscoe’s expensive shearing 
equipment is idle unless 4-H Club sheep 
need to be clipped for showing at fairs. 
Also, before lambing time in late winter, 
ranchers may want their ewes tagged; 
that is, clipped around the udders so that 
the newborn lambs will find their “din¬ 
ner table” neat and clean. 

The most critical time on a sheep ranch 
is lambing time, when the profit or loss of 
raising sheep is decided. If the lamb 
crop is good or better than expected, a 
profitable year is in the works. As he 
tags the ewes before the little fellows 
start coming, Roscoe is closely tied up 
with the lambing. 

The ewes are penned in corrals out¬ 
side the lambing shed. Depending on the 
size of the ranch operation, this shed can 



A stuffed wool bag can be seen on Roscoe Augustin's 
trailer parked at the sheep pens. 


be average to very long, sometimes 700 
feet in length, where 10,000 or so sheep 
are run. 

Working 24 hours a day, the rancher 
and his hands take out ewes that are seen 
to be “coming in” and put each into a 3x5 
pen, where she drops her lamb or twin 
lambs. Triplets are not common. If a 
lamb should die, an attempt is made to 
replace it promptly with a lamb from an¬ 
other ewe. An ewe may not want to 
accept a strange lamb, but if it is blank¬ 
eted the mother may not detect its differ¬ 
ent odor and, in this small stall, may 
give in to the stranger. After three days 
the ewe and her offspring are moved 
across the alley to a larger pen that holds 
three ewes with their lambs. Three days 
later these sheep are turned out into a 
flock in a corral. In this way the ewes 
get to know their own lambs and the 
lambs are now known to their mothers. 

By the time grass comes on and the 
weather softens up, the chore of docking 


(removing the tails of lambs) and cas¬ 
trating is over. If any medical dosing 
or treatment is necessary, that also has 
been done. All the while the rancher’s 
thoughts have been dwelling on how and 
when to move the sheep out on the range. 

The black sheep (often they are brown¬ 
ish) that pop up in herds of white sheep 
are never kept for breeding. But they 
are useful in one respect, says Roscoe. 
If you have a flock of 500 sheep and seven 
of them are black, then when you count 
your sheep on the range you just look 
for those seven blacks. Now, if you are 
the herder and you count only six black 
sheep, you know that one black sheep to¬ 
gether with a bunch of white sheep has 
strayed off somewheres or was left be¬ 
hind. So you take your dogs and go off 
and look for these strays. (And let’s hope 
you don’t get lost back there where the 
coyotes howl!) 

Among the things to watch for when 
shearing is moisture on the sheep. The 
rancher may want to hurry, but Roscoe 
will not clip sheep unless their wool is 
dry. Damp wool in storage may be 
damaged. The electrical current in the 
shears might also jump to the sheep or 
to the shearer. 

A very few of the ranchers have a 
large, heavy breed of sheep. None of the 
shearers is keen about shearing these 
animals as they are much harder to 
handle in the shearing stall. Like the 
other shearers, Roscoe will shear such 
sheep only “as a favor” to keep up good 
relations. 

Back in Iowa, Roscoe noticed how farm¬ 
ers had to fight many kinds of parasites 
in and on the sheep. In Wyoming, he says 
proudly, parasites are only a minor prob¬ 
lem, as the sheep move around on their 
wide summer range for about half of the 
year, then are in the home-ranch area 
the other half of the year. This makes 
for very sanitary surroundings. The dry 
climate is also a big factor in preventing 
parasite attacks. 



Left: Roscoe Augustin's pickup with shearing trailer which he made. His home is in the background. Right: A sheepherder's wagon at 9,400 feet. Most wagons 
are seen in sagebrush and cedar.fringed foothills. 
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Owen Speer getting ready to skin the elk at base 
camp in the Big Horns. Roscoe Augustin is at 
the right. 

Out on the range the coyote is a lamb- 
killer; the eagle, too. Sheepherders carry 
ri.les and want to shoot every coyote they 
can get a bead on. Unfortunately, they 
show no mercy toward eagles as well. 
As for bears that might show up, the 
herder will try to shoot them, too. So it 
seems quite certain that the scarcity of 
bears in the Big Horn Mountains is caused 
by the herder’s “shoot all bears” attitude. 

Roscoe attended the Iowa School for the 
Deaf, leaving in 1938. He was a rugged 
standout as a guard on the football team. 
His vocational choice was woodworking. 
His parents farmed at Greenfield, Iowa, 
but during the great drought and the 
Great Depression they moved to an irri¬ 
gated farm in a Wyoming valley, Roscoe 
going with them. Later his folks retired 
and moved east to Minnesota. A brother 
remained on the Wyoming farm for a 
time, with Roscoe sharing it. 

Feeling the need to be independent, 


Owen Speer leaning against the pickup camper at 
a mountain campground. Roscoe (at left) made 
the unit years ago. 
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Roscoe worked his way into sheep shear¬ 
ing, and made this work his main occu¬ 
pation. 

To fill in during the off seasons, Roscoe 
does carpentry and cabinetmaking on 
ranches in Worland and elsewhere. In 
earlier years he worked at haymaking 
and sugar beet harvesting and in the 
Worland sugar factory. He owns a house 
in Worland, rents part of it and lives 
in the other part of it. 

Always a keen outdoorsman, Roscoe en¬ 
joys trout fishing and bird and big-game 
hunting. Long ago he made a sturdy 
camper to go on and off his pickup truck. 
It served for years as a shelter for him, 
with enough room for a friend. There 
was a bunk area, cooking nook with bot¬ 
tled gas and storage space. 

Each fall Roscoe is in the mountains 
after deer and elk with a friend or two. 
Thanks to his trusty high-powered rifle, 
there is always frozen big game meat 
in his locker throughout the year. 

Roscoe is a true-blue conservationist, 
always ready to help preserve the wilder¬ 
ness and its wild life. He loves every¬ 
thing about his thinly-populated adopted 
state. And if you ask him if he would 
like to move to another state—even back 
to his native Iowa—he’ll answer quickly 
and firmly: 

“I’ll never leave wonderful Wyoming.” 


The writer, Norman Scarvie (bearded), posed for 
this picture with Roscoe and his young bull elk 
on October 16, 1969. 
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Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

India: MOOK-DHWANI, the Indian 

magazine for the deaf, believes that 
there are one million “totally deaf” in 
India. It did not mention other hearing 
impaired people. There is no available 
census data on the deaf population or 
population with hearing impairment in 
India. 

About 30,000 deaf children attend 63 
schools for the deaf in their country. 
Most of these schools are oral. 

Like other countries, India celebrated 
the 13th International Day of the Deaf 
on the fourth Friday last September. 
This celebration is now one of the big 
annual events for the deaf in India. 
Switzerland: In Zurich there are 62 deaf 
immigrants or refugees; they have come 
from Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, Ger¬ 
many, Czechoslovakia and Italy. 

These immigrants or refugees are con¬ 
sidering establishing their own club. 
They hope that they will eventually 
expand their club to a European-wide 
association for deaf immigrants with 
clubs in various countries. 

Norway: The Norwegian association of 
the deaf will soon establish a permanent 
people’s high school in Al, near Dram- 
men. This school that can receive up 
to 30 students will consist of two dormi¬ 
tories, gymnasium with swimming pool, 
hall and classroom building. 

This people’s high school movement 
is very popular in Scandinavia. In Swed¬ 
en the association of the deaf has al¬ 
ready established a people’s high school 
for the deaf and has recently employed 
a full-time administrator. 

World Federation of the Deaf: A second 
volume in the international sign 
language has been published. The first 
and second volumes have now suggested 
a total of 614 signs of which many were 
adopted from the American language of 
signs. Dr. Magarotto, as General Secre¬ 
tary of WFD, hopes that “the volumes 
. . . will be instrumental for the editing 
of the international dictionary ...” 

Great Britain: The Sunday Times 
(August 22, 1971) devoted a long article 
to why a “deaf mute” was killed in 
Strabane, Northern Ireland. 

During a riot in Strabane, a deaf man 
was killed by an army marksman. The 
British army asserted that the deaf man 
was a gunman as he was seen holding 
a gun, while his neighbors believed that 
he carried no gun. They saw him playing 
only with rubber bullets and imitating 
the soldiers’ search. Since he was “a 
little retarded mentally,” he was be¬ 
lieved to be “unaware of the dangerous 
situation in which he found himself.” 
However, the Sunday Times concluded 
that “any reasonable person examining 
the evidence now available can hardly 
fail to be deeply disturbed at the way 
in which Eamonn McDivitt (the deaf 
man) met his death.” 
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Never a Dull Day . . . 

The Unexpurgated Confessions Of A Gung-Ho Qualified Interpreter, 

M. Ed., RID, NAD, GCAA, Etc. 

By LORAINE J. Dl PIETRO 


January 12: 

The beginning of a one-semester graduate level seminar in 
biosystemics ... To judge from the professor’s opening re¬ 
marks, it will be fast-moving, covering a wide range of con¬ 
cepts in the speciality. My bachelor’s degree in English will 
be of no help, and with only one undergraduate course in 
biology, it will be a challenge keeping up. Jim, the only deaf 
student enrolled in the class, knows his stuff, but how will we 
manage to avoid the hypnotism that results from constant finger¬ 
spelling of words like homeostasis, hypokinesthesia. 

January 27: 

Emergency call from the clinic—an older deaf woman slip¬ 
ped on the ice and chipped her ankle bone. Off like lightning 
to interpret through X-rays, setting the bone, applying the cast, 
taking records, explaining treatment. 

February 16: 

Class—exciting—hard to keep up. And, tonight? Platform 
interpreting. Give me strength. 

Introducing—John Q. Speaking public, top echelon bureaucra¬ 
cy department worker. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to speak to you this 
evening. My topic is the top echelon bureaucracy department 
which is interested in everything . . . it-seems-to-me-that-given- 
the-situation-a-war-we-don’t-want-it’s-hard-to breathe - taxes-a-fad- 
ing-environment-pollution-however-the - approach-is-best-suited-to- 
community-effort-that-means-you-in-view-of-this-the-department-on- 
the-other-hand-you-however-thank-you-very- much - ladies-and-gen- 
tlemen. 

Just once I’d like an “easy” assignment—a speaker who is 
alive, aware, and communicating; who makes his points clearly 
and coherently, who realizes there’s an audience out there; 
who doesn’t hem-haw half his thoughts and sentences. I’m not 
an editor, I’m an interpreter! The audience is “listening,” re¬ 
sponding to him. 

February 23: 

Morning: 

Why is there always that pause—and discomfort “Did you 
say—a member of the Registry of Interpreters for the__uh._ulp-_ 
Dead? Oh! The Deaf—that’s much better.” I wonder if we 
should schedule a seance or research the sound qualities of the 
letter “F.” 

Late afternoon: 

The class is starting to interact. Jim is meeting his class¬ 
mates and the discussions are interesting. Funny how some in¬ 
sist on talking to me: “Tell him ...” Others aim at Jim 
directly. None is disturbed by the interpreting during class. 
One guy said, “It makes me more alert.” Another remarked— 
“The movements make sense—they look like the object.” “Does 
each motion represent a word?” “How many signs are there?” 
“How can you fingerspell so fast?” Dear RID: How about a 
course in Public Relations? 

March 10: 

Wish Nature would spend a week being consistent. Ar¬ 
rived at the Woman’s Club meeting with hands frozen. It took 
about a half hour to thaw them out and delayed my talk. The 
deaf visitors understood! Why doesn’t someone invent a spe¬ 
cial hand heater for interpreters who come in from the cold? 

March 20: 

Met a woman today. When she learned of my work she 
asked, “Do you use braille to teach them?” 

April 8: 

She’s a month away from delivery and taking a Red Cross 
prenatal care class with her husband and a group of hearing 
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expectant parents. For a while, terminology was a stumbling 
block—trying to interpret so they both could understand. This 
is the third class and communication is excellent. 

April 14: 

Spring is sprung. The crocuses and tulips are trumpets of 
color calling all the senses to response. 

(Policeman): “Hey, lady—you’re blocking traffic, move on.” 

Oops! It’s 8:45 and you have to be in court by 9 a.m. 

April 15: 

GROAN! How long do we wait today? Yesterday was in¬ 
terminable. The case did not get called. Why must it always 
be a fight with traffic, a battle to find a parking place, a 10- 
second dash across a crowded street, a breathless announce¬ 
ment of arrival at the clerk’s desk, and then a first encounter 
with clients and lawyer? Next, the waiting. l x k hours later 
they tell you: “Tomorrow, MAYBE.” 

Conversation with the clients. They size you up. “Are your 
parents deaf?” That’s a compliment—“You sign deaf, like us.” 
You relax. Even if you don’t claim the birthright, you have 
the credentials—your teacher is one of the real experts, you 
have teaching experience with the deaf, and you have deaf 
friends. If you can satisfy a deaf client, and the RID with your 
qualifications, you can satisfy the judge. 

April 21: 

Finally—it’s over and won. After four years of waiting and 
one week in court, they have the right to be relieved. 

After the final session and decision, jury members asked: 
“How long to learn sign language?” “Where?” “How?” “Can 
they hear anything at all?” 

April 24: 

What a day. Two calls for emergency interpreting and I 
had to say “No.” Had a great time playing baseball until 
Mark’s curve ball decided to curve into my wrist. Do comr 
panies insure hands, wrists and arms for interpreters? 

April 27: 

Poor Jim had to put up with my husband Mark as a note- 
taker tonight. We couldn’t find a replacement interpreter on 
such short notice. 

May 1: 

2:30 a.m. Damn it all—telephones, technology, Western Elec¬ 
tric and inconsiderate people who insist on interrupting pleasant 
dreams. 

Mark: Dear, wake up, it’s for you! 

Me: Hm-m-m-m? (Where was I? Mmmmmmmm. You and 
your husband have won a six-week-all-expense-paid-dream-vaca- 
tion-in-Europe.) 

Mark: HONEY! It’s the hospital. Vicki’s in labor and Doc¬ 
tor March wants you to be there to interpret directions while 
she’s in labor. Remember? You agreed. There’s an all-expense 
paid taxi on its way to take you to the hospital. 

6:30 a.m. They have a healthy beautiful boy. 

Now, where was I? Yes, going to Europe—zzzzzzzzzz. 

May 13: 

An adult education extension course in home economics. 
Out of the total group of 20, 12 women were deaf. There were 
some really practical discussions and deaf participants got 
equal time because they could ask questions during the lecture 
and get an immediate answer. It’s a great way for all of us 
to learn more about effective and efficient use of freezers! 

May 18: 

The Prof, same through: a personal effort to communicate 
with Jim and commend him on the seminar paper. He sug¬ 
gests that he should publish it. To both of us: “Having you 
in class helped me to learn more about teaching. With an in¬ 
terpreter present, I had to plan every lecture more carefully 
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and weigh every word I wanted to use, and to respond to re¬ 
actions more openly.” 

June 6: 

What a sermon—what a preacher! Jean and Mickey are 
glad they came and could “hear” the graduation services for 
the grammar school. They wonder if the people who stared 
at the signs during Mass learned as much as they did from the 
sermon, and were as proud as they. 

June: 

14 Juvenile services—all day. 

A narcotics case—deaf parents—hearing son . 

18 A compassionate judge . . . ‘‘They must understand the 
proceedings; use language they can comprehend.” 

22 Test results are in—80 pages of words-words-words to make 
them understand. 

24 Testimony 
Recess. 

Testimony. 

Recess. 

Will it ever end? 

July: Vacation! 

August 1-31: 

I can act! At least the state association of the deaf thinks 
so. They asked the summer stock company to offer a week 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” with five inter¬ 
preters onstage. Good ole Will is so adaptable—this shortened 
mod rendition quite joyful. 

The principals? Five volunteer interpreters, enthusiastic and 
disciplined amateur actors, a hard-working, dynamic director, a 
fast-moving stage crew. Rehearsal? Every night! First under¬ 
stand the plot, the characters; then translate into signs. Re- 
hearse-rehearse-rehearse. Trial and error: tension: stage-fright. 
Dress rehearsal: comic relief—a falling tree, costumes that 
fall apart. A husband and family who need me at home, not 
romping through the forest with Queen Titania. 

Opening night: a success! 

From my husband—roses. 

From the deaf audience—accolades and thanks for making 
Shakespeare come alive in their language. 

From the hearing audience—thanks for the new dimension. 
From the actors—an invitation to perform again—‘‘Those 
signs are dramatic!” 

September: 

Visiting lecturer for high school class reading ‘‘The Miracle 
Worker,” a play about Helen Keller. Discussions center on ac¬ 


quisition of language, to demonstrations of fingerspelling and 
basic sign language. 

Received a request for interpreting a sensitivity training 
session by the deaf graduate student registered for it. I de¬ 
clined. How do you interpret emotional sessions involving 10- 
12-14 participants? How can you convey the intensity of emo¬ 
tions? You can’t ‘‘contain” the group. Sometimes you can’t 
even identify the speakers. The change so swiftly. Ideas, feel¬ 
ings, words sweep out—unexpected, accepted. Support—chal¬ 
lenge-hostility—encouragement. You can’t say—‘‘slow down”— 
‘‘a bit louder please.” The group is where it’s at and it must 
proceed—to open, to explore, to reveal—unfettered. 

A weekly after-school charm course to deaf high school girls 
offered at a local department store. Whatever happened to 
‘‘How do you do?” 

October: 

Conference on Continuing and Advanced Education Programs 
for Deaf Adults. 

What a challenge! Interpret for prepared speeches; switch 
to round-table discussion interpreting. Hurray—a coffee-break- 
and-social interpreting. Media presentation—can you all see 
me? Take a break and record for a while. Oooooh—my aching 
tired self! Six interpreters present for the occasion to be sure 
that there is interaction among all participants—teachers, ad¬ 
ministrators, government officials, deaf persons. 

Interpreter opinion? We need more qualified interpreters 
and a regular V 2 -hour rotation schedule. 

November 16: 

Lecture series speaker: ‘‘Enjoyable, personal, warm, clear, 
logical. Apt choice of phrase and fine sense of humor.” So 
said the deaf audience. I agree and that’s what I call an 
"easy" assignment. 

November 24: 

Thanksgiving service. 

December: 

Community service meeting—interpret for deaf speaker from 
COSD. 

Legal counsel meeting. 

Traffic court. 

Settlement—they just bought a house. 

Hospital—interpret for deaf stroke victim. 

Telephone calls ‘‘home” for deaf friends. 

Jimmy—age 6 V 2 —has the measles. Mommy has a cold! 
She’s already had the measles! 

Christmas shopping. 

It’s coming too fast. Stop the world! I want to get off— 

for a while. (Copyright by Lorene Dipietro 1971) 



ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION—During the convention of the Arkansas Association of the Deaf in Little Rock last July, outgoing President Tommy 
Walker presented Mrs. Charlotte Collums with a plaque in appreciation of her efforts in behalf of the deaf in Arkansas (picture at the left). The other 
picture shows the new AAD officers. Front row, left to right: Alice B. Frick, first vice president, Marie Haggard, secretary, Charlotte Collums, president. Back 
row: Charlie Gray (left), treasurer; Bryan Caldwell, second vice president. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


Would you believe, at long last, a book has been written by 
professionals who are willing to assume that parents should 
know all the facts about deafness? Professionals who are will¬ 
ing to tell it like it is? 

“When parents are confronted with the discovery of their 
child’s deafness and finally realize that he is apparently not 
responding to environmental sounds, psychological operations 
come into play. These tend to prevent parents from becoming 
aware of things that cause them psychic pain.” 

“The grief, anger, guilt and helplessness stimulated by the 
discovery of the child’s deafness seldom disappear completely 
in any parent. Although most achieve various partial reso¬ 
lutions of these painful emotions, it has been the authors’ 
clinical experiences that the mildest emphatic probing of par¬ 
ents’ feelings will inevitably reactivate an intense but transient 
grief. This has been observed in parents of young children as 
well as in parents of deaf offspring now in their forties.” 

“Although a child may perceive a drum beat, respond to a 
shout or look up at an airplane passing overhead, he is psy¬ 
chologically, educationally and socially deaf if he cannot under¬ 
stand speech. Destructive confusion and controversy has grown 
from a simple failure to realize that sound perception for ran¬ 
dom nonspeech noises does not allow an understanding of 
speech. Deafness so defined seems clear; it sounds logical and 
too obvious to need special explanation. The current condition 
of the rehabilitation commitment for the deaf shows that far 
more than simple definitions are needed. Common sense has 
been struck down by nonsense.” 

The three quotations above are from THEY GROW IN SI¬ 
LENCE, a book written by Eugene D. Mindel, child psychia¬ 
trist, and McCay Vernon, clinical psychologist, who were for¬ 
merly associates at the Project for the Deaf, Institute for Psy¬ 
chosomatic Research and Training, Michael Reese Hospital and 
Medical Center, Chicago. 

Dr. Mindel first became interested in the deaf community 
when as a medical student he worked in the infirmary at 
Gallaudet College. Dr. Vernon is a hearing man who attended 
Gallaudet College and is married to a deaf woman. He has 
attained international prominence as a writer and researcher 
on the psychological aspects of deafness. 

This book, written from a professional’s point of view, is a 
godsend to parents of deaf children. It is all there and you 
can tackle all of the problems at once, or feel your way through 
the book as you are ready to take the next step in understand¬ 
ing your child’s deafness. For parents of older deaf children, 
I can voice the regret: Why didn't someone say these things 
before? For parents of young deaf children, I can express the 
feeling: Someone cares, someone understands, someone is 

reaching out to help us. 

For those who have wasted years of their deaf child’s life 
trying to find the answers, this book can bring heartache. 
Many have taken the wrong path in trying to lead their sons 
or daughters through their silent world. But for these parents, 
I think I can speak for the authors when I suggest that it isn’t 
too late to undo much of the damage that has been done. Don’t 
spend your time berating yourself for what happened in the 
past. This is a new day; begin now to make use of the knowl¬ 
edge you have gained. 

THEY GROW IN SILENCE, with chapters on The Hear¬ 
ing Man’s Bias; The Impact of the Deaf Child on His Family; 
The Primary Causes of Deafness; The Testing of Hearing and 
Related Issues; Social, Educational and Language Develop¬ 
ment; Oralism or Total Communication; and Outcomes, will 
allow parents to pick and choose the information they are 
seeking. 

For years, I have hoped and pleaded for parent education 
programs. I honestly feel that Drs. Mindel and Vernon have 


provided the book for such programs. Using THEY GROW 
IN SILENCE, educators and other professionals can help par¬ 
ents progress, step by step, until they know the facts of deaf¬ 
ness, the potential of their deaf child and what the future can 
hold for our deaf citizens. 

I would urge every superintendent of a school for the deaf, 
every parent organization and every vocational rehabilitation 
or social service agency to establish parent education programs, 
using this book as the tool to bring about an understanding of 
deafness, and the effects of deafness on family relationships. 
For example: 

“The deaf child, because he must depend more often 
on communication of a nonverbal nature, remains more 
dependent on the mother than the normally hearing child. 
His is a forced dependence born of an inability to develop 
conventional communication. 

“Because the deaf child has a severely restricted choice 
of people from whom he can learn, what the mother regards 
as acceptable and unacceptable will be more firmly im¬ 
planted as a permanent part of the deaf child’s personality. 

“The deaf child’s forced dependence upon the mother 
imposes additional frustrations on her. She cannot extricate 
herself physically or emotionally from the care of the child 
through outside activities. 

“Regardless of the child’s age, this period of shock fol¬ 
lows the parents’ confrontation with the fact of their child’s 
deafness. The shock is a blend of disbelief and grief, help¬ 
lessness, anger and guilt. A person thrust into such a state 
suddenly feels set apart from the rest of society. The rest 
of the world, happier, content and not burdened with grief 
passes by scarcely stopping long enough to notice the pains 
of others.” 

These things touch us parents where we hurt. They put 
into words what we have lived through and are now living 
through. But we need no longer seek and search for answers 
alone. Just seeing our thoughts and feelings in print assures us 
that other people do understand the battle that parents of deaf 
children face in trying to adjust to our child’s deafness. 

I would hasten to add that this is not a book for parents 
only. Educators and other professionals will find the book help¬ 
ful in understanding the problems faced by the deaf population 
and their families that they have chosen to serve. 

“One who reads literature about deafness discovers that 
many prescriptions for deaf persons serve not them but 
the people serving the deaf. Teachers of the deaf often use 
their own projected feelings in attempting to understand 
the plight of their deaf students; facts are ignored. The 
primary problems of those born deaf are not caused just 
by inarticulate speech. Serious problems are frequently 
caused by their inability to ascertain subtler aspects of hu¬ 
man behavior. These subtler aspects play an important 
role as articulate speech develops in the normal-hearing 
child. What is seldom understood, and even more rarely 
applied, is that talking out loud is just a small part of 
human communication. 

“Educational goals for deaf children have been derived 
from goals originally developed for hearing children. Even 
textbooks for hearing children are used; though they may 
have sections about the telephone, public speaking, singing, 
et cetera. 

“Our traditional approach to understanding deaf people 
has been to look at areas in which they have failed, then to 
reasons for those failures. Originally explanations centered 
around the idea that failures, especially educational fail¬ 
ures were intrinsically related to deafness . . . Some still 
regard deaf children as intrinsically retarded and admonish 
parents to expect no more than fifth-grade academic achieve¬ 
ment . . . The deaf child’s intelligence had originally been 
examined by using standard verbal intelligence tests. The 
baseline for comparison was the scores of hearing children. 
That the deaf child has a major sensory deficit precludes 
the use of such materials without careful and considered 
modification.” 
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Parents across the country, clutching this book in their 
hands, can bring about revolutionary changes in the education 
of their deaf children. Facts cited in the book are supported 
by research taking place in this country over the past decade. 
The facts are there. Will parents use them to insist on im¬ 
proved educational programs for deaf children? 

THEY GROW IN SILENCE also makes a plea for under¬ 
standing on behalf of our deaf citizens: 

“The thought of being isolated from one’s fellow human 
beings and from the sound environment in which we live is 
painful for all to contemplate. If we did not have to be 
isolated, if we could understand what the intentions of the 
other persons were, if we could explore the richness of their 
behavior, if we could delve into the world’s literature, then 
the loss of hearing would not be so intense. But without 
adequate language we cannot do these things. This is why 
deaf persons are isolated.” 

Perhaps the challenge and intent of the authors is wrapped 
up in this one paragraph from the Preface: 

“They grow in silence, but they need not grow alone. 
For centuries, the deaf have been one of nature’s ‘ex¬ 
periments’ on the effects of cultural isolation. But for all 
its years, this ‘experiment’ has resulted in little to bring 


the deaf into the mainstream as equals. When all of the 
academic and pseudo-academic rhetoric generated over 
how best to educate and socialize the deaf is over, they and 
they alone must live out the ‘results.’ The results, when 
examined honestly, are not encouraging. But by early ap¬ 
propriate intervention at the social and educational level 
today and tomorrow, intervention at the social and educa¬ 
tional level today and tomorrow, the deaf child and his 
family need not continue to be strangers in the same house.” 

I recommend that parents send for two copies of this book 
immediately—one copy for their own use, to be read and passed 
around among relatives and friends, the other copy to be pre¬ 
sented to their deaf child’s teacher. The cost of the book is 
$6.95. Just think, for a little less than $14, you can help assure 
your deaf child and others to come after him an understanding 
and a brighter future. (How much have you spent in the past 
seeking professional help?) 

Send your check to: THEY GROW IN SILENCE 

National Association of the Deaf 

905 Bonifant Street 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

(Permission received from the authors for the use of quota¬ 
tions from THEY GROW IN SILENCE.) 


Book Review 

THEY GROW IN SILENCE: 

The Deaf Child and His Family 

By Eugene D. Mindel and McCay Ver¬ 
non, National Association of the Deaf, 
118 pp., $6.95 

The writers of this excellent book 
wrote it about deafness, the infancy, 
childhood and education of a deaf child. 
Actually, it is about the way people act 
and feel. Maybe that’s what makes the 
book so undry, unpedantic and unboring. 
There isn’t an excess paragraph in it, 
not a sentence about which I wasn’t 
capable of thinking and feeling at a fair¬ 
ly deep level. And the book is honest, 
painfully so. 

I’ve read books about deafness, but 
none of them ever mentioned deaf people 
as beggars, or the smile of what I call 
the “false fine” which so many deaf 
people use in a pitiful surface adaption 
to “normal” social life. 

Or this: “Infants do differ in their 
evident endowment at birth. Some are 
very placid and easily cared for; others 
are irritable and difficult to please. The 
manner in which the parent deals with 
an uncomfortable infant is one measure 
of her ability to cope with her own 
frustrations.” 

The man who wrote that is no fool. 
Thank God for the end of the idea that 
the child doesn’t also have his part in 
the parent-child relationship (about 
which we are told so much in popular 
writings). 

“The deaf child,” say the authors, 
“contributes additional confusion and 
conflict to a marriage.” The usual dis¬ 
cussions would never mention this. The 
usual books are about deaf children, not 
their parents, but if you have ever suf¬ 
fered the pressure-cooker effect of fam¬ 
ily frustration and tension, you will know 
that this insight is vital, and that a 
chapter about the impact of a deaf child 


on his family is basic to any kind of 
understanding of the problem. 

Other chapters on the causes of deaf¬ 
ness, testing and the deaf child’s 
development offer fresh and interesting 
sidelights. In almost every paragraph 
I learned something new. 

Occasionally, the writers seem to be 
saying that the aches and anguishes, 
the ambiguities and ambivalences of 
hearing parents and deaf children are 
not different from those of the “normal” 
family in kind but in degree, in intensity. 
We are closer to one another than we 
think, yet this knowledge must never 
obscure our differences. It is a paradox 
that only by fully knowing the differ¬ 
ences are the similarities made plain to 


us in the deepest way. 

I believe this book should be given 
to every student of human behavior, 
whatever his special interest, should be 
given to every parent with a child who 
has a handicap or who has no handicap 
at all. For me it was like looking into 
a mirror; it made me cringe sometimes, 
but at least I know the mistakes and 
the cringing are not peculiar to me 
alone. Congratulations, Mindel and Ver¬ 
non, you have given us one fine book. 
— Joanne Greenburg. 

(Joanne Greenberg, author of “I Never 
Promised You a Rose Garden” and “In 
This Sign,” has received several awards, 
the most recent being the Christopher’s 
Literary Award in February, 1971.) 
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The Peril Of The Abbe Sicard 

By FRED R. MURPHY 


The following is an adaption of an article appearing in 
the first issue of the Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, dated October 1847, and written by Luzerne Rae, 
the first editor of the Annals. The word ‘‘Dumb” has since 
been stricken from the name of the Annals. 


Stories and articles dealing with the history of the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf in America generally tell of the adventures 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet on his trip to Europe in search 
of methods to be used in teaching those who could not hear. 

Gallaudet’s cool reception in England and his subsequent 
going to France are well known. However, if one were to 
delve farther back into the life of the Abbe Sicard, he would 
uncover a chain of events that almost changed the entire 
course of education of the deaf in America. 

Gallaudet, as every student of the history of America’s 
education of the deaf knows, received no encouragement while 
in England. The Braidwood family, it seems, enjoyed a mo¬ 
nopoly on teaching the deaf and were apparently unwilling to 
share their knowledge with others. Besides, Gallaudet had 
neither the time nor the money necessary to serve the several 
years of apprenticeship that was required by the Braidwoods. 

It so happened that the Abbe Sicard was in London while 
Gallaudet was there, to lecture on and demonstrate his method 
of instructing the deaf. Gallaudet attended these lectures and 
received an invitation from Sicard to come to Paris and be a 
guest of the Royal Institution for Deaf Mutes which Sicard 
had founded in 1790 and which he headed. 

The presence of Sicard in London at this opportune time 
marked the first of a chain of events that resulted in Gallau¬ 
det’s return to America with experiences and knowledge that 
enabled him to establish the first school for the deaf at Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. In delving farther back into history, espe¬ 
cially that detailing the life of Sicard, we come across a chain 
of events that could have changed the history of the education 
of the deaf in America. In short, had not divine providence 
intervened, Gallaudet would never have met Sicard; he (Gal¬ 
laudet) would have returned to America empty-handed; and 
the start of education of the deaf in America possibly delayed. 
Even Gallaudet might not have been the “father” of American 
education of the deaf and perhaps Gallaudet College might have 
been named for someone else. This is not idle conjecture; it 
could have happened, but fortunately did not. 

During the bloody French Revolution (1789-1799) the Abbe 
Sicard was the head of the Royal Institution for Deaf Mutes in 
Paris. He had succeeded the Abbe de L’Epee who founded that 
institution sometime between 1755 and 1790. 

The streets of Paris are reputed to have run red with 
blood as the French revolutionists terrorized the populace. The 
clergy, especially, suffered harshly at the hands of the revo¬ 
lutionists. The Abbe Sicard, being a Roman Catholic priest, 
lived in fear of his life. The National Assembly, then in power 
in France, required that the members of the priesthood take a 
series of oaths. Most, if not all, refused and were summarily 
executed for their refusal. 

The Abbe Sicard was among those who refused to take 
the oaths so on August 26, 1792, he was seized and thrown 
into prison. Hereupon commenced a series of events that could 
have changed the history of the education of the deaf in 
America. 

Sicard was first taken to the Hotel de la Mairie where the 
Comite d’ Execution was assembled. Even the very names 
of this place and the committee in session there sounded ominous. 

The next morning Sicard’s students, led by his favorite 
pupil, Jean Massieu, appeared with a petition which they pre¬ 
sented to the Assembly. It was read by one of the Secretaries. 
The petition read: 

Mr. President: 

They have taken from the deaf and dumb their in- 
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structor, their guardian and their father. They have shut 
him up in prison like a thief, a murderer. But he has 
killed no one; he has stolen nothing. He is not a bad citi¬ 
zen. His whole time is spent teaching us to love virtue and 
our country. He is good, just, pure. We ask of you his 
liberty. Restore him to his children, for we are his. He 
has taught us all we know. Without him, we should be 
like the beasts. Since he was taken away, we have been 
full of sorrow and distress. Return him to us, and you will 
make us happy.” 

An order was soon issued for Sicard’s release, but in the 
disorder and confusion the order was forgotten or neglected 
and Sicard received no benefit from the prompt and generous 
intervention of his pupils. Instead of being released, Sicard 
was confined to the prison of la Mairie until September 2, 1792. 

On that fateful day a large number of soldiers rushed into 
the hall where Sicard and his fellow sufferers were confined. 
They were under orders, they said, to transfer the prisoners 
to the Abbaye. Six carriages were provided to convey the hap¬ 
less prisoners to the Abbaye, and the progress of the cortege 
through the streets was slowed by a tumultuous mob that sur¬ 
rounded it, hurling insults at the prisoners and demanding 
their deaths. Sicard and four companions were in the first 
carriage. 

Three of Sicard’s companions were instantly killed when 
they attempted to escape upon reaching the Abbaye. The fourth 
managed to escape into the mob with only a sabre wound. 
Sicard chose to remain in the carriage and was overlooked. 
At an opportune moment Sicard sprang from the carriage and 
succeeded in making his way into the Hall of the Committee 
where he appealed for succor. By making known his name 
and occupation, he was given protection that was short-lived. 
The mob broke into the Hall and Sicard was recognized and 
set upon. 

Had it not been for the intervention of a clockmaker named 
Monnot, who shielded Sicard and gave him an opportunity to 
speak in his defense, Sicard’s life might have ended then and 
there. In an eloquent appeal Sicard said, “I am the Abbe 
Sicard. I teach the deaf and dumb, and since the number of 
these unfortunates is always greater among the poor than 
among the rich, I am of more use to you than to them.” The 
mob reacted immediately by embracing Sicard with ardor and 
carrying him away in triumph. 

Sicard insisted, however, that his release be effected in a 
legal way so he was left in the Hall of the Committee. He 
was confined, with a few others, in a small room of le Violon, 
overlooking a courtyard where the prisoners from la Mairie 
were put to death as they refused to take the oaths. About 
three o’clock in the morning, when there were no more prison¬ 
ers left to be slaughtered, the rioters remembered that there 
were a few prisoners in le Violon. They set out to bring them 
to the courtyard to die. 

As the murderers beat upon the door of the room where 
Sicard and his companions were confined, Sicard knocked on 
the door that communicated with the Hall of the Committee to 
appeal for safety. His only reply from the commissioners on 
the other side of the door was that they had lost the key to 
the door. 

There was a platform in the room where Sicard and his 
two companions were held. The three thought that it would 
provide a means of escape, but it could only be reached by one 
climbing up on the shoulders of the other two. Sicard’s two 
companions offered to remain and allow Sicard to escape, 
claiming that he was the most useful of the three, but Sicard 
refused. However, after a while he acceeded to their pleas and 
climbed over their shoulders to the platform. 

Meanwhile the sturdy gates of le Violon were beginning to 
yield to the assault of the rioters. Just as they were about to 
give way, the rioters were called back to the courtyard to 
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witness the deaths of two more priests who had been torn 
from their beds in the middle of the night to die. 

This evidently satisfied the mob and they agreed to cease 
their slaughter for the night. Before they disbanded they set 
four o’clock Tuesday as the time for Sicard to die. 

Sicard immediately wrote a letter to an influential friend 
in the National Assembly. The letter reached its destination 
and an order for Sicard’s release was issued. 

There was not much time left but, thanks to a storm that 
arose and caused postponement of the executions, the order 
was delivered to the Commune in time. Three hours after the 
time set for his execution, Sicard was set free. 

In two or three days order was restored in Paris and 
Sicard returned to his establishment to pursue his labors there, 
with the same zeal and success as before. 

The real significance of these events on the education of 
the deaf in America is a matter of conjecture that will prob¬ 
ably never be settled. The serious student of history will ponder 
these questions: 


• If Sicard had lost his life would his successor, if any, 
have attained the prominence to warrant an invitation 
to London where a meeting with Gallaudet occurred? 

® Would Gallaudet have gone to France or would he have 
given up and returned home empty-handed? 

• Without the benefit of European knowledge of the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf, what would have been the fate of 
plans to provide education for the deaf of America? 

• Who would have taken the Abbe Sicard’s place in France, 
or would the Royal Institution have been abandoned? 

• If Gallaudet had given up, who would have taken his 
place? 

© And finally, would Gallaudet College have been given the 
name which it so justly and proudly bears to this day? 

The answers to these, and many more questions, will prob¬ 
ably never be resolved to anyone’s satisfaction. The events 
recounted here prove, beyond doubt, that the education of the 
deaf in America, as it is today, is not only the result of pluck 
and perseverance, but the gracious intervention of divine provi¬ 
dence also. 


The Deaf, The Blind-Arid The Movies 

By JOSEPH WIEDENMAYER 


Young deaf people will never know how 
wonderful it was to attend and under¬ 
stand the movies at the local theatre 
long before World War II. 

Those were the years of silent cap¬ 
tioned movies in every cinema. They 
were motion pictures which could be en¬ 
joyed by both deaf and hearing people. 
Later on, when sound movies and eventu¬ 
ally television came in, captioned films 
went out—never to be seen again except 
for those pictures now available from 
Media Services and Captioned Films of 
HEW. 

But these HEW films are, of course, 
not available in any regular motion pic¬ 
ture theatre because captioned films for 
the deaf are not commercial. They are 
distributed free. 

The result of this electronic “progress” 
with the introduction of sound in motion 
pictures and television programs was both 
good and bad. 

Hearing people among the blind who 
couldn’t see the old silent captioned 
movies could now hear the audio pre¬ 
sentations while deaf people among the 
sighted could see the visual part. 

But, understanding only the audio or 
only the visual parts without captions 
is certainly not getting full value from 
public media services which are sup¬ 
posed to ascertain and reflect the needs 


of the total community, according to a 
Federal Communication Commission regu¬ 
lation. Although television is free, until 
the coming of paid TV, it still remains 
a public service. In the movie theatres, 
it is another matter. Ticket prices are 
excessive today, particularly for those 
who can’t see or can’t hear. 

Therefore, I suggest a 50% discount on 
all movie tickets for such people who 
would like to go to the movies regard¬ 
less of their physical limitations. 

National organizations concerned with 
the deaf and the blind could process in¬ 
dividual applications and issue certifica¬ 
tions to profoundly deaf or legally blind 
people that would be recognized and ac¬ 
cepted by all motion picture theatres. 

Something is now done with respect 
to train travel discounts for escorts travel¬ 
ing with blind people. The American 
Foundation for the Blind issues wallet- 
size cards certifying that the holder is 
legally blind. These are issued on the 
basis of reports from opthalmologists and 
permit the companion of the blind person 
to travel free, which of course amounts 
to a 50% discount for the two persons. 

Is this suggestion for cut price movie 
tickets worth further consideration by the 
deaf and the blind communities? Would 
you accept such a discount? 

Please send your comments to the Edi¬ 
tor of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


ICDA Elects James Herron 

At its 22nd annual convention held in 
Baltimore last July, the International 
Catholic Deaf Association elected James 
Herron of Pittsburgh, Pa., president for a 
two-year term. Other officers chosen: 
Mrs. Frances Preston, first vice presi¬ 
dent; George Wilson, second vice presi¬ 
dent; Keith Dorchester, third vice presi¬ 
dent; Ralph Hinch, secretary; James 
Kiel, treasurer. Board members at large 
elected were Robert Bates and James 
McGuire. 


The DEAF CALIFORNIAN 

It’s the hottest monthly maga¬ 
zine for the deaf going! 

ONLY $2.50 PER YEAR 

It’s not a run-of-the-mill newsletter. 
It’s printed in a high quality offset 
process and always has photos galore. 
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FEBRUARY 27 - MARCH 4,1972 


BEGINNERS TO EXPERTS; NON-SKIERS; 
PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN ARE 
WELCOME 


3rd Biennial Convention of U.S. Deaf Skiers Assn. 


North Conway, New Hampshire 


For Information 

Write to Don Fields, Gen. Chairman 
159 Davis Avenue 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 


sponsored by 


Eastern Regional Deaf Skiers Committee 


All day pleasure skiing, ski lessons, 
races, snowmobile, night skating, 
workshops, entertainment, business 
meeting, parties and many others. 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

two letters on higher 
education article 

Two persons have taken the trouble to comment on some 
aspects of my article “on higher education” which was pub¬ 
lished in the April 1971 issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. It 
is regrettable that Mr. Arthur Simon saw fit to take percent¬ 
age statistics from one table and to insert them with statistics 
from another table to make it appear as if I were twisting 
facts. I referred to Table 41, page 98, of “Deaf Students in 
Colleges and Universities” which had deaf respondents and 
not hard of hearing respondents. The hard of hearing respon¬ 
dents were on Table 42—the next page—which I did not even 
bother to examine carefully because it was irrelevant to my 
article. Of the deaf respondents, 36% of group A took own 
notes, 31% of group B, 46% of group C and 46% of group D. 

The percentages were large enough for each group to cause 
me to write the following statement in my article: “What is 
disturbing is that under Table 41. methods of getting infor¬ 
mation from classes or lectures, quite a few students stated 
that they took their own notes.” I concentrated on this aspect 
and not on other ways of taking notes because a large number 
did say they took their own notes which elicited the following 
comment from me in my article: “It is obviously impossible 
to speechread and take notes at the same time without the note- 
paper appearing as if chicken marks were all over it.” 

My article did not mention “extension, evening school, sum¬ 
mer school or correspondence programs at a regular college 
or university ...” mentioned in Mr. Simon’s letter. In my 
article I asked “were the figures inflated by students attend¬ 
ing vocational junior college programs or enrolled as ‘special 
students’ taking only art courses?” These types of colleges are 
among the list of colleges and universities attended by re¬ 
spondents given on pages 189-196. 

Mr. Simon asks how many from the Riverside State School 
were qualified to attend San Fernando Valley State College. 
Two years ago eight of our students entered the freshman class 
at Gallaudet College. Almost all of them would have qualified. 
Mr. Simon should look into the standard achievement test 
scores of the Riverside students. Their scores will compare 
favorably with any prelingual and profoundly deaf groups Mr. 
Simon has in mind. 

I would, however, agree with Mr. Simon that not many 
from the general deaf school population could qualify for at¬ 
tendance at San Fernando Valley State College. The reason 
for this is due to the very thing Mr. Simon advocates—the 
oral method. Mr. Simon’s naivette shows when he made the 
following statement: “It isn’t so much the method of com¬ 
munication that is used, but the quality of teaching in sec¬ 
ondary schools and the calibre of the students ...” The calibre 
of the students depends in large part on the education they 
have had. In the case of deaf students, most of them have 
not had a good education because basically they moved in a 
non-communicating environment. I wish to reiterate here that 
the method of communication is the key if started early enough 
and used in the home as well as the school. No matter how 
high the quality of teaching if one speaks in Chinese to English 
speaking students a lot of students are going to suffer. 

In regard to lipreading, Mr. Simon wrote: 

As to Table 57, which Mr. Newman mentions, only 2% 
of Group C and none of group D regarded lipreading not 
at all helpful. This might appear puzzling at first glance, 
but I am sure that in answering the questionnaires for the 
survey, they were thinking as I did of using lipreading in 
various situations. 

Apparently, Mr. Simon had not checked up on the questions 


that were asked which are listed at the end of the book. The 
questions asked were in specific and not in general terms. For 
example, the question was: For academic success ability to 
lipread is: For good social life ability to lipread is: The stu¬ 
dent could select from the following: 

1 . Absolutely necessary 

2 . Very helpful, but not absolutely necessary 

3. Somewhat helpful 

4. A little helpful 

5. Not at all helpful 

If it were absolutely necessary and situations other than 
the classroom were meant then it follows that the deaf should 
be excused from classroom attendance at regular colleges and 
universities. To carry this reasoning to its conclusion I will 
take the liberty of repeating here what I already said in 
my article: 

Our education was, for the most part, gained from, dili¬ 
gent outside reading. This is not the same as the give- 
and-take of stimulating class discussions and listening to 
subtle points and tones of emphasis neglected by note- 
takers or simply not possible to record on paper. Educa¬ 
tion in such a setting carries with it one dimensional flat¬ 
ulence. The learner participates only as a receiver of in¬ 
formation and not as a participant in the process able to 
share his thoughts with others thereby developing to the 
fullest. 

In regard to Mrs. Patsy McKeown’s letter, I agree with her 
that those who attended regular colleges and universities grad¬ 
uated mostly from day and residential schools that follow oral 
only precepts. The point I tried to make was that there are 
such schools throughout our country yet so few of their stu¬ 
dents go on to graduate from regular colleges and universities. 
In my article I pointed out: “In 57 years this comes to a little 
over 3.2 students per year.” Farther on in my article I wrote: 
“The question thus arises as to how many did not attend any 
college at all because of a school’s philosophy of oral only train¬ 
ing and integration with hearing students.” 

A case in point is what happened when one oral school in 
the East went all out to encourage students to attend a regular 
college. At one time nine students from this school attended 
such a college and, as far as I can gather, only two now re¬ 
main. 

It seems ironical to me that there is no argument in having 
special schools, oral or otherwise, for deaf students but it is a 
different matter when it comes time for college. At the college 
level, subject matter is more complex, the need for receptive 
and expressive communication skills never greater; yet it seems 
more important to be integrated than educated. 

Mrs. McKeown quotes the authors’ assertion that what 
differentiates those who attended a regular institution of higher 
education with success and those who did not was simply aca¬ 
demic accomplishment. Is it meant that no other factors such 
as psychological, emotional and social are involved? 

There has been no intention to belittle the achievements of 
Mrs. McKeown and Mr. Simon and others like them. The fact 
that they graduated from a regular college or university is a 
remarkable achievement. Whether such deaf persons would have 
been happier and done as well if they first attended a college 
for the deaf is a moot question. 

To my way of thinking, most of the deaf students are far 
behind in their educational development at a time when they 
are supposed to be ready for college-level work. Colleges and 
other higher education programs for the deaf have much to 
offer: An extra preparatory year is open to the deaf; intensive 
training in language arts is in effect; there are more persons 
involved who understand the nature of the handicap of deaf¬ 
ness. During this stage in life, young deaf people are bursting 
out in all directions and beginning to understand themselves 
better. Their feelings and thoughts are having a chance to jell. 
At college graduation time, I feel many of them are then bet¬ 
ter prepared, psychologically, emotionally, mentally, to pursue 
graduate studies at a regular college or university. 
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More Than A Voice: Wresting Oralism From Purism And Traditionalism 


Recurring plaints from a cross-section 
of deaf people who have been through the 
mill (pure oralism first, that is) are 
epitomized in the following as acronyms— 
everyone of them spelling V-O-I-C-E, which 
we want and must have at policymaking 
levels: 

Volta Oralism Isn’t Cumulative 
Education. 

Victims Of Incompliant Classroom 
Echoism. 

Virgin Oralism Immaterial! Com¬ 
bine Everything! 

Voice Only Impedes Communica¬ 
tion Efforts. 

Voice Oddities In Cacophonic 
Enunciation. 

Virgulize Oralism In Chiro-dac- 
tylological Expressions! 

Vested Oral Interests Circumvent 
Evaluations. 

Volunteer Oralism In Control Ex¬ 
periments! 

Verily Oral Inadequacies Create 
Ennui. 

Vegetating Oralies In Cabbage 
Education. 

The acronyms are in no wise anti-oral- 
ism slogans which cannot help but look 
that way. Actually it is not so much 
oralism itself as an exclusive use of it for 
a medium of communication favoring the 
teachers far more than the children. Be¬ 
fore a wrong conclusion is jumped to, 
let it be said oral teachers are a dedi¬ 
cated group, conscientious and serious 
workers, valued assets to the profession, 
and certainly such persons no one can 
afford to do without. Hard as they work, 
yet may it be said that it is easier on 
them not having to know and use the 
language of signs. This even with no re¬ 
gard for the children whose immediate 
need at their stage of maturity is a 
stepped-up language activity and a more 
facile base in communication than oralism 
alone can offer? If it were not for the 
self-same, ages-old substandard speech 
developed at great costs in time and 
effort—the inferior speech with a bleak 
future, we would have no cause to write 
and ask for sweeping changes. 

Again, we are not against oralism. We 
cannot be when we think of it in the terms 
of labialism which we welcome and use 
for its ancillary role in manual com¬ 
munication. Unlike speech with normal 
modulation striven for, labialization itself 
imposes no real hardships on an average 
child. At most it is oral signs formed 
with or without voice . . . perhaps to be¬ 
come the property of the eyes of a deaf 
person spoken to. Accordingly, the abil¬ 
ity to labialize is not contingent on audi¬ 
bility or even correct modulation as far 
as deaf persons are concerned. This ex¬ 
plains why a number of us do communi¬ 
cate within our minority by the labial 
method, however unintelligible our speech 


By MAX N. MOSSEL 

may be to hearing eavesdroppers. Of 
course, there is a very little social value 
in silent speech when not many hearing 
people can read lips—they who, by all 
logic, should do better in this art but 
who expect too much of us. 

Then why give oralism such a resound¬ 
ing slap on the wrist? In the first place, 
oralism to laymen means total verbal 
skills simply to be had for the training. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Propaganda has blown up the miscon¬ 
ception to a greater delusion than is war¬ 
ranted for the eventual well-being of 
the deaf. It invariably ends with many 
parents sold on oralism without knowing 
the odds against oralifying their children. 
They do not realize until too late that 
with all extensive training in speech, cov¬ 
ering about 200 words yearly the first 
few years, most children have nothing 
but mediocre speech and fair educational 
achievements to show for their efforts. 

Speech is an elusive affair for those 
who have never heard it. Since a faculty 
of speech means an ability to produce 
meaningful combinations of distinctive 
speech sounds, it does not have to be 
called intelligible speech—a term which 
is tautology unless it is intended as a 
compliment to a hearing parrot. But the 
typical speech of the deaf is a horse of 
another color. It is neither intelligible 
nor unintelligible but a variable mixture 
of both traits. 

The term, sub-standard speech, is mis¬ 
leading, for it could imply a result of 
poor training or a fault and doing of a 
child. Such type of speech we would 
rather name ersatz speech which is de¬ 
fined as prominence of unintelligibility in 
speech offset by legibility in labialization. 
This definition describes the experience 
of hearing people who, until accustomed 
to speech mannerisms of the deaf, watch 
the lips for clues leading to educated 
guesswork. 

More must be told about the nature of 
ersatz speech. It is this in some of the 
situations such as: 1) when either parent 
but not both understands what his child 
speaks; 2) when siblings but not the par¬ 
ents understand what is said to them; 

3) when verbalization is intelligible to 
family members but hardly to outsiders; 

4) when no family member can under¬ 
stand the child even though his teacher 
can; 5) when an audience makes very 
little out of a valedictory address deliv¬ 
ered by a graduate; and 6) when a wait¬ 
ress insists on a written order rather 
than taking chances with it verbally. 

There is no way to prevent a child 
from knowing his speech is of the ersatz 
kind; he is bound to find out some day 
anyhow. Accordingly, it is inadvisable 
to deceive him just so to hold him stead¬ 
fast in his oral endeavors. The truth in 


the wake could catch up to change the 
course in his life. Wise are the parents 
who confide in their child about his quaint 
voice, for taking comfort in their knack 
of understanding his speech, he will con¬ 
tinue to talk to them as a matter of con¬ 
venience to him, (which it actually is). 

The sooner the parents realize ersatz 
speech falls to the lot of most prelinguals, 
the better it will be for all concerned. 
The postlinguals, usually outnumbered by 
a wide margin, have passable speech 
previously acquired before the onset of 
deafness. Their problem is unlike that 
of the prelinguals, less acute in an ac¬ 
quisition of language. Yet, in the field 
of education, distinction is not always 
made to the parents between the pre¬ 
linguals and the postlinguals. Whenever 
hopeful parents are found gaping and 
drooling at those wonderful oral achieve¬ 
ments of the postlinguals and wishing 
such on their own prelinguals, they are 
likely to have been misinformed. People 
like them can do the children more harm 
than good. Nothing short of magic can 
change a sow’s ear to a silken purse. To 
be sure, oralism has merits, but it also 
has side effects. So, like medicine, it 
should be administered discriminately. 

In the vast majority of cases—perhaps 
at least 85% of them—the typical speech 
of the total deaf population runs from 
no speech through bestial jabbering to 
the ersatz kind. However great the bar¬ 
rier, there is no problem in penetrating 
the hearing society and being accepted 
for what we are, but the sober truth is 
we are insoluble and indigestible in its 
social lifestream. We find our “differ¬ 
ent” speech, to say nothing of our in¬ 
ability to use a phone, does tax the 
patience of most hearing people with 
whom we would like to associate. We 
certainly cannot blame them for keeping 
us so often at arm’s length in social situa¬ 
tions. 

It is no wonder we, after the fashion of 
birds of a feather, flock together, organ¬ 
izing ourselves into all sorts of interact¬ 
ing minorities within our minority. We 
are citizens and taxpayers. We take care 
of our people within our ability. We are 
at peace with hearing peers except for 
one thing. The fact that qualified deaf 
leaders are excluded from most phases 
of high-level policymaking concerning our 
little people has become a bone of con¬ 
tention. 

After more than 100 years of oralism 
with debilitating effects on the education 
of the deaf, it is time to face facts and 
invite us in to help formulate direction 
toward realism. 

Direction Toward Realism 

In view of what has been said, we feel 
more could be achieved if oral training 
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TEMPLE BETH OR OBSERVES 10TH ANNIVERSARY—Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman, 
Greenbelt, Md., guests of honor: Mrs. Betty Kreiger, Bronx, N.Y., sing-signing "America the Beautiful"; 
Mrs. Alice Soil, chairman of the 10th anniversary dinner-dance; Lee Brody, new president of Temple 
Beth Or, and Mrs. Brody; Mr. and Mrs. Ivring Meyers. Partially concealed, at extreme left, are Sam 
Lewis, master of ceremonies, and Mrs. Lewis. Behind Mrs. Kreiger is Solomon Soil, co-chairman of the event. 

Temple Beth Or Of The Deaf Celebrates 10th Anniversary 


were made a *subject in the same sense 
as art, typing and other school subjects. 
There is a rationale for this approach as 
outlined in the following: 

1. Children acquire oral skills com¬ 
mensurate with their rates of develop¬ 
ment and maturity. In other areas of 
learning oralism meshed with other media 
of Communication becomes only informal. 
In this way language development and 
activities need not be held back until 
children are able to oralize. 

2. As a subject, it provides better moti¬ 
vation than the medium, itself. Children 
will find it less tiring than all-day pure 
oral medium. For more children than 
now, it could be their favorite subject— 
the one looked forward to each day, and 
naturally real learning and better reso¬ 
lution could take place. 

3. As a subject, it has to be graded 
to keep parents posted on oral achieve¬ 
ments of their children. The present 
practice of omitting such grades does 
disservice to a rapport between a child 
and his parents. 

It has been said grades should not be 
given on oral work lest poor grades dis¬ 
courage and deter children from oral 
endeavors and on the ground that they 
(the grades) could be mistakenly asso¬ 
ciated with school subjects. This fails 
to explain why grades are given for other 
subjects when poor grades are always 
possible. Then there is all the more 
reason for disassociation to make oralism 
a subject. 

4. Those embracing the concept of 
pure oralism insist all-day oral training 
during the formative years is necessary 
to exercise (sic) the voice box. If true, 
then all other motor activities ought to 
follow this pattern. Half-hour music les¬ 
sons would have to be lengthened to five 
hours daily. Likewise for singing and 
typing. And so forth. 

Activities for motor skills have to have 
time limits for regenerative purposes. We 
cannot circumvent Nature’s way of 
readying maturity. Various factors not 
taken into consideration, a prelingual 
undergoing extensive training at age 3 
is not necessarily more advanced in oral 
skills at age 12 than another prelingual 
or equivalent intelligence starting at age 
8. A Coke iced on Sunday cannot be 
made any colder on Friday than another 
Coke iced beside it on Thursday. All is 
needed an experiment to support or re¬ 
ject this hypothesis. And common sense 
promises it will be supported. 

5. An integration of manual and oral 
media means more than just coexistent 
media. They work for each other for 
mutual benefits. Students must never lose 
out in any learning area^ because of their 
liability in lipreading. Actually the man¬ 
ual medium not only takes out guesswork 
in lipreading but also promotes develop¬ 
ment of the skill. In other words it is 


* As a subject, it would require more speech 
teachers, at least two each period, to help out 
in speech work which, otherwise, might not be 
possible under the one-teacher plan. 


Temple Beth Or of the Deaf of New 
York City observed its tenth anniversary 
on June 27, 1971. Some 200 members and 
friends assembled at the plush Neptune 
Inn in Paramus, N.J., to celebrate with 
a dinner and dance. 

A decade ago a call for more frequent 
religious services and a Hebrew school 
for young deaf children brought on an 
advancing movement to build a temple, 
long a void in the practice of Judaism 
for the deaf. The late Catherine D. Ebin 
led the efforts to provide an active pro¬ 
gram that befitted the younger genera¬ 
tion of followers. The campaign received 
support from the Union of American He¬ 
brew Congregations. 

The happy crowd at the June gathering 
showed their contentment over the fruit 
of 10 years of toil despite the untimely 
passing of Alton Silver, a young man who 
missed ordination by a year in his quest 


an instant verifier in an oral communi¬ 
cation ... no exasperating repetition and 
rehashing of a missed oral word. 

6. Will the oral subject lessen chances 
for oral opportunities? We’d rather think 
not. The teachers will use the oral 
medium no less than before—perhaps 
more. The postlinguals will continue to 
oralize as before. It is the prelinguals who 
will have to be prompted and encouraged 
during the oral period. 

Criticisms have a habit of taking away 
something, thus creating a vacuum which 
Nature and its creatures abhor. This 
vacuum is truly the besetting sin in the 
education of the deaf. It has caused a 
tug of war of long standing. Hearing 
out both sides will only partially fill it. 
Real efforts toward a compromise will 
be even better. 

After all, oralism is not the problem. 
The problem is wresting oralism from 
purism and traditionalism. 


to become the first deaf rabbi in the re¬ 
form movement. 

In both formal and semiformal attire, 
the guests danced to the music of The 
Merry Makers and were entertained by 
the Warsaw Dancers (a Polish dance 
group). 

Current rabbi, James Rosenberg, re¬ 
cently ordained, was traveling in Israel, 
so young Clifford Cohen, son of the Abe 
Cohens, opened the program with an in¬ 
vocation and Mrs. Betty Krieger rendered 
“America, the Beautiful.” Sam Lewis 
acted as toastmaster and was ably as¬ 
sisted by Miss Adele Wiggins as inter¬ 
preter. 

After congratulatory messages from the 
presidents of the Temple, Sisterhood and 
Brotherhood, Alexander Fleischman of 
Greenbelt, Md., president of the National 
Congress of Jewish Deaf, was the guest 
speaker. He recalled the founding of the 
Temple and his theme was “Togetherness 
and Future Undertakings.” 

Highlight of the evening came when 
outstanding members of the Temple 
lighted 10 candles on the huge birthday 
cake. 

Credit for the success of the affair goes 
to Mrs. Alice Soli, chairman, her husband, 
Solomon Soli, co-chairman, and their 20- 
member committee. 

Besides Rabbis Silver and Rosenberg, 
the Temple was previously led by Rabbi 
Lawrence Hoffman, now connected with 
the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Special mention is due the Sister¬ 
hood which had been a strong right arm 
to the Temple movement by staging an¬ 
nual luncheons and fashion shows that 
reaped thousands of dollars to defray the 
operating expenses. 

Present main project of the congrega¬ 
tion is to raise funds to build a temple 
of their own on their property in Long 
Island City and be the first such house of 
worship for the Jewish deaf on the East 
Coast. 
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Luddism: The Art Of Going Forward Backwards . . . 

I have just finished reading up on the first World Congress of the Deaf and the 
fourth convention of the National Association of the Deaf (combined at Chicago, 1893), 
and what immediately comes to mind is the single thought: change. 

Sure, lots of things change—fashions, laws, methods, costs and even the people 
who change them change. We all know this. But how fast and what follows are 
different matters. 

Take my job at the New York Times, for example. By way of an unusual ar¬ 
rangement, I come into contact with most of the news copy that flows through prior 
to press time, obituaries on up to page one. Now, when I first took over years ago, 
the daily theater section amounted to perhaps a page and a half at its busiest, and 
this included book reviews, art, music and dance features as well as other news 
associated with the entertainment world. Since, the space originally allotted has 
more than trebled. 

So? Well, it does point to two irreversible changes: one, with more and more 
leisure time at our disposal today, we are turning more to the arts to accommodate 
this latest addition of carefree hours, and wisely; two, as never before, theaters 
especially are inundated with new lifestyles that make for new mediums, new im¬ 
pressions and new audiences, not the least of which portrays our own National Theatre 
of the Deaf. 

Maybe you were too busy to notice, but in almost every category of human ac¬ 
tivity the changes have been incredibly rapid. Just a few years back who could 
have foreseen that Woodstock, women’s lib and witch covens would make the scene? 
That X-rated films would be neighborhood fare, Sundays included? That communes 
would house Harvard lawyers as well as high school dropouts? That the key to 
China would come in the shape of a ping-pong paddle? (No kidding, if you once visited 
New York City and saw bums flattened out on the sidewalks around Times Square, 
do come again. Only this time look closer and see the lady bums besides!) 

Yup, in another day, at least you had time to prepare for changes: with the in¬ 
vention of the wheel, simple carts logically followed; later sophisticated wagons, 
and then came the “horseless carriage,” etc. Do not forget, however, the greatly 
reduced time span between each, and while today’s models change seasonally, think 
of yet other products of man’s runaway imagination. Man! Above and beyond, his 
mental machinery has moved even faster, and still they say he has yet to cross the 
threshold of real thinking! Was it in the recent best-seller, “Future Shock,” but 
I read somewhere that more changes have taken place during the past 25 years 
than in mankind’s entire scrapbook stitched together. Amen! 

Suddenly, here we are—the NTD's fifth year and strong! But are we? From 
every viewpoint, yes, except in the eyes of the deaf community where our break 
from conventional theatrical concepts is still regarded by some as a crime. 

Yet it is no crime that our professional numbers are increasing, entering grad¬ 
uate and technological fields, opening doors to business and other white-collar situa¬ 
tions. No, no crime at all. Why should it be when sooner or later we will all benefit 
from the changes met and overcome by these pioneering individuals? Strange, but 
I can’t resist an anology. It’s like some of us getting promoted to managerial posi¬ 
tions, then coming home to watch a soap opera on TV—males in undershirts, women 
in curlers and beer and pretzels aplenty. 

I tell you that in times like these, when flowers are as necessary as bread to 
man’s well-being, one cannot remain culturally stagnant and still zoom along tech¬ 
nologically—something the inhabitants of spaceship earth are fast coming to realize, 
whether they reside in Park Avenue or Pakistan. 

But I am optimistic. Only the other day at a convention here I noted that the 
play presented at the start of its cultural program proved disappointing to the gen¬ 
eral audience, and the fact that it was performed by young adults—please, do not 
misunderstand me—had nothing to do with its overall weakness. Rather, it seemed 
to me that the taste of the audience for standard, institution-type stuff declined. Any 
other way is difficult to explain. 

And so, in this tiny change, there is hope after all. Bigger changes may follow 
tomorrow, but at the moment the important thing is that a sense of criteria has en¬ 
tered the picture. Shall we improve on it, or shall we continue as before, criticizing 
because we ourselves don’t want to change? Of course, change has always been 
harsh for those involved, which is why such hyperboles like “Fulton’s Folly,” “Clinton’s 
Ditch” and “Seward’s Icebox” never failed to leave ’em laughing—at first.—TBD. 


PSAD Convention Highlights 

Charles E. Boyd of Chalfont, was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania So¬ 
ciety for the Advancement of the Deaf 
at its 85th annual convention in Phila¬ 
delphia August 20-22. Officers reelected 
were: Samuel D. Shultz, first vice presi¬ 
dent; Harry D. Gabriel, second vice presi¬ 
dent; Frank J. Nemshick, secretary; and 
Michael F. Mitchell, treasurer. John F. 
Maurer declined renomination as presi¬ 
dent after eight years at the PSAD helm; 
he continues as a member of the Board 
of Managers. Boyd, Nemshick, Obed W. 
Sheffer and Henry P. Senft were elected 
to three-year terms on the Board. 

Total communication was endorsed by 
PSAD. 

Dr. John A. Gough, Willis A. Ethridge 
and Charles E. Boyd, named by the PSAD 
Board to the Advisory Committee to El- 
wyn Institute, held their first conference 
August 20. The committee reviews plans 
and advises PSAD and Elwyn representa¬ 
tives on matters relating to the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf, to be relocated 
from Torresdale to Elwyn Institute. John 
F. Maurer, Samuel D. Shultz and Ralph 
W. Harwood are representing the PSAD 
on the Elwyn Institute Board of Directors, 
who meet on the second Friday of each 
month. 

Nearly 300 at the Saturday evening ban¬ 
quet heard Don G. Pettingill speak of the 
importance of and developments in edu¬ 
cation of the deaf, and what the Model 
Secondary .School for the Deaf at Gallau- 
det College is doing. Portraits of the late 
Howard S. Ferguson, former PSAD presi¬ 
dent, and the late Charles E. Kepp, former 
PSAD comptroller, donated to the PSAD 
by their families and friends, were un¬ 
veiled. 

Charles E. Boyd received a plaque from 
the Philadelphia Chapter for his “Out¬ 
standing and Dedicated Service to the 
PSAD and the Home for Aged and In¬ 
firm Deaf.” Frank J. Nemshick was se¬ 
lected “PSAD Man of the Year.” 

Next convention of the PSAD will be at 
Harrisburg, August 18-20, 1972. 



TTY LIGHT RELAY 

picks up phone ring 
and turns on lamp. 

$25.00 ppd. 



WIRELESS REMOTE 
CONTROL 

lamp switch 

$20.00 ppd. 


IVY ELECTRONICS, INC. 

2422 Tangley 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77005 
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From 'Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 

2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


California . . . 

There were quite a few visitors at 
the Los Angeles Club the evening of 
August 21, among them Ella Lovett of 
Washington, D.C.; George Crichton of 
Akron, Ohio; James Bell of Arizona; 
Mr. and Mrs. Mike Holland of Encino; 
Lena Wallace of Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Hawkey of Oakland; Dick George 
of Northridge; and Mr. and Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son Darling of Detroit. Also on hand, 
busily conferring with CAD President 
Kyle Workman, were Gerald Burstein 
and Morton Bayarsky of Riverside who 
were in town to complete arrangements 
for the California Association’s 26th bien¬ 
nial convention in Riverside, September 
2-5. 

Members of the Los Angeles Club are 
happy to welcome back their favorite 
chef, Curtis Pasley, who has again taken 
over the club kitchen. Vice President 
Lillian Eberhardt has returned from her 
long summer vacation much to the relief 
of President Waverly Dyke and he 
promptly put her to work at the Club’s 
Bank Night August 21. West Wilson and 
Secretary Lesniak have spent weeks 
pouring over the club’s mailing list (the 
club mails out more than 1,000 copies 
of its Bulletin) and issue an earnest 
appeal to everyone to please help keep 
it up to date. Jeri Fail spent two months 
updating the Bank Night registrations 


and President Dyke has rounded up a 
good crew to manage the bar operations. 

Mary Thompson journeyed to Ten¬ 
nessee for the TAD convention in Knox¬ 
ville and found her old school and 

campus very much changed, as well it 
might after a lapse of 33 years, Mary! 

Mary ran into Mr. and Mrs. Jim Cutter 

back there as well as the Turner family 
from San Francisco and Oakland. Thom¬ 
as Pugh flew to Arkansas for the AAD 
convention and Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
Giles traveled to Oklahoma for the OAD 
convention at Tulsa. Bill and Muffy 

Brightwell covered some 6,000 miles by 
car, intent on seeing the U.S. Lyle Hinks 
is back in town after taking in the 
MidWest Golf Tournament. Ollie Hill and 
Helen Roberts flew into LAX August 21 
from their European jaunt with Herb- 
Tours. Bill and Becky Hubbard took a 
two-week vacation trip up to San Fran¬ 
cisco and Reno with two blissful days 
amid the scenic wonders of South Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Collins an¬ 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Catherine Ann, to Mr. Gregory Briner. 
The wedding took place August 1 at 
La Venta Inn, Palos Verdes, and Cathy 
and Greg are now at home in Boulder, 
Colo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Griser announce 
the marriage of their son, Donald, to 


Miss Judie Ashan. The wedding took 
place July 3 at Tarzana’s Temple Judea. 
The Grisers, Louise and Elmer, recently 
visited their other son up in Portland, 
Ore. 

Darlene Blackwell recently became the 
bride of William Rowland in Las Vegas 
and Helen Miller Davis was married 
to Clarence R. Heffermen on July 31 
in Santa Barbara. 

Doris Elliott jumped for joy when her 
number was drawn as winner of a free 
trip to Las Vegas June 5 at the Los 
Angeles Club. Presented with beautifully 
engraved life membership cards that 
same evening were Thomas W. Elliott, 
Lillian Skinner, Jack A. Glenn, William 
Tyhurst, West Wilson, Einer Rosenkjar, 
Toivo Lindholm, Lou Dyer, Ray Ruwet, 
and Emory Gerichs. 

Pollai Bennet visited the LACD en 
route home to Honolulu after a summer 
spent touring Europe and some time 
spent in Washington, D.C. 

Sadie and Fred Collins entertained 
Sadie’s sister, Evelyn Taylor, a teacher 
at the Tennessee School, during her two- 
week visit. 

Luther and Laverne Stack of Wisconsin 
were houseguests of the Herb Larsons 
the past summer. Mrs. Ethel Farquhar 
of Missouri spent a month with her two 
daughters, Virginia Hughes and Jo Kell¬ 
er. 

Vilma Ridler’s mother, Mary Owen, 
suffered a broken hip when she was 
caught in an automatic door of a market 
in Perris. 

Elmer Priester is walking around 
again none the worse from that sprained 
ankle which left him limping most of 
the summer. 

We hear that there are numerous deaf 
persons working in post offices up in 
San Francisco and Oakland and in Van 
Nuys down south. Marilyn and Bernard 
Castaline are so employed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Tyhurst of San 



OHIO ASSOCIATION CONVENTION BANQUET—Honored guests at the head table at last summer's Ohio Association of the Deaf convention in Akron are shown 
in the above pictures. Left photo: From the left are Rev. Ralph Coletta, director of Cleveland Diocese Catholic Deaf; Martha Blevins, Francis Gattas, Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation program specialist, Columbus; Dr. Jack Hutchinson, main speaker; La Verne Petkovich; Alvin Hawk. Right photo- From the 
left are General Chairman Minnie Hawk; OAD President Dick Petkovich; Toastmaster Herman Cahen (standing); Robert Stimpert, director of Columbus Hard 
of Hearing and Speech Agency; Mrs. Gattas; William Blevins. 5 a ° 
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NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF OFFICIAL FAMILY FOR 1971-75—Front row (left to 
right) Canadian Vice President Roger McAuley; Western Vice President Ned C. Wheeler; Eastern Vice 
President Richard Myers; President Frank B. Sullivan; Southern Vice President Brooks Monaghan, and 
Northern Vice President James Jones. Back row (left to right) Trustees Waldo Cordano, Solomon Deitch 
and John B. Davis; Treasurer Al Van Nevel; Assistant Secretary-Treasurer Jerry Strom and Secretary 
L. B. Warshawsky. They were elected at the NFSD's quadrennial convention in Chicago last July. 


Francisco recently welcomed another 
baby, a beautiful little girl born August 
12, and Gary’s mother, Belle, of Los 
Angeles, was up there with them when 
the baby arrived. 

Around 60 localities gathered at the 
home of Lil and Bob Skinner in North- 
ridge the afternoon (and most of the 
night) of August 14 for what Lil cheerful¬ 
ly described as a Fun Frolic with swim¬ 
ming, cards, a treasure hunt, dinner 
and a “dawn breakfast” ... all designed 
to raise funds for the NAD’s new Halex 
House. We took pictures and compiled 
a list of those present but will turn 
all that over to Lil. She will send in 
a writeup of the most enjoyable gather¬ 
ing we’ve attended in ages. We enjoyed 
the game of dominoes, the endless array 
of food and Herb Schreiber’s splashing 
around in the pool. Bob and Lil are 
wonderful hosts! 

Colorado . . . 

The weekend of July 10 Mrs. Eileen 
Skehan had four friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Steinberg of Los Angeles and Miss 
Pansy Elliott and Mrs. Frieda Coble, 
both of Chicago, in town and she showed 
them around Denver, Canon City, the 
Royal Gorge and Trail Ridge Road in 
the Rocky Mountain National Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Traugh of 
Omaha, dropped in to spend a weekend 
with Mr. and Mrs. Ronnie Jones before 
they made a trip through the Rockies. 
Mrs. Traugh and Mrs. Jones were 
schoolmates at the Nebraska School for 
the Deaf. 

Mrs. Jewell Cecil and one of her two 
sons spent some time in Georgia with 
her family and Jewell came after them 
while on his vacation from Samsonite 
Corp. 

Jerry Cudmore of South Dakota was 
in Greeley with a local printing shop 
for several months when he was laid 
off so he joined up with Richard Cham¬ 
berlain to go to Iowa where Richard 
had a job waiting for him. 

Eddie Rodgers was called to Hartselle, 
Ala., due to the death of his mother 
in July. He later went to Minneapolis, 
to join the deaf golfers, among them 
Orville Northcutt of Colorado Springs. 

Verne Barnett accompanied Glen Note- 
boom to Bellflower, Calif., upon the ill¬ 
ness of Glen’s sister. While there they 
joined Merlin Noteboom and motored to 
San Diego, visited the Sea World and 
saw the Queen Mary. During the visit 
on the ship Verne met Mrs. Mary 
Thompson formerly of Springfield, 
Mass., for the first time in many years. 

John Carlson had a very interesting 
trip to Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma and 
then to Canada where he was born. He 
dropped in at the Seattle Deaf Club one 
Saturday evening and met many friends 
he knew when he attended the school 
for the deaf at Vancouver, Wash. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz (Anna) Downey 
of Pueblo took an auto trip in June, 
going up to Salt Lake City where they 
visited her parents and other relatives 


and many deaf friends. They stopped 
for a short visit with Lorenz’ cousin 
whom he had not seen for 25 years 
and who did not know him at first. 
They also visited Lorenz’ brother and 
wife in Helper, Utah, on the way back. 
They stopped in Grand Junction where 
they visited Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
McElhinney and Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow 
Ellis. 

The Herbert Votaws had Mr. and Mrs. 
Ocie Creed (nee Santina Hambel) of 
Mexico, Mo., as guests on July 20 when 
the Creeds were in Denver visiting his 
parents. 

Missouri-Kansas . . . 

Miss Cynthia Simons of Kansas City 
was married to Johnny Miller, son of 
Edwin Miller of Kansas City, Mo., on 
June 10 at the Fairway Presbyterian 
Church in Mission, Kans. The bride is 
a 1968 graduate of KSD and works for 
TWA. The bridegroom is a 1964 graduate 
of MSD and attended Gallaudet College 
for several years. He works for the U. 
S. Corps of Engineers. Mr. Miller’s aunt, 
Miss Ruth Miller of Vancouver, Wash., 
flew in to attend the wedding. 

Judy L. Olson, Salina, was united in 
marriage to John E. Fay of Walworth, 
Wise., on May 15. Parents of the bride 
are Mr. and Mrs. Charles Olson of Kan¬ 
sas City. The couple will be seniors this 
fall at Calvary Bible College in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Married June 3 in Grandview Metho¬ 
dist Church in Kansas City were Gary 
Whitlock and Miss Darlene Louise Stau- 
fee. The parents of the groom are Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Whitlock. Gary is 
an X-ray technician and his wife is a 
nurse at Bethany Hospital. 

Mrs. Dorothy Falberg of Overland 
Park announced that her son, Ron Fal¬ 
berg, married Miss Jayne Cook of Mer- 
riam on June 10. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joe Weber, Olathe, be¬ 
came ready-made grandparents when 
their son Louis married Mrs. Nancy 
Frank who had two children. The Webers 
became acquainted with their grandchil¬ 
dren in June. Louis is a Commanding 
Warrant Officer in the U. S. Coast Guard 
and was transferred to Key West, Fla., 
from Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mrs. Edna McArtor celebrated her 
85th birthday on June 7. She entered 
Research Hospital on May 22 for a 10-day 
checkup. She used her Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield card for the first time since sign¬ 
ing up in 1939. 

Curt Higgins, second husband of Mrs. 
Esther Joles, passed away June 21 in 
Jefferson City, Mo., after suffering a 
heart attack. 

On July 2, Mr. and Mrs. Lareen Mus- 
teen motored down to Phoenix to visit 
the James Grimeses and to do some 
sightseeing. They went to Nogales, Mexi- 
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co, for a day and then to Tucson. On 
the way home they visited Las Vegas 
and drove through Utah and Colorado. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fielding Barnes of 
Liberty, Mo., were honored at a recep¬ 
tion on their 50th wedding anniversary 
on June 20 at the Second Baptist Church 
by their six children. Paul Barnes of 
Fremont, Calif., and his sister, Mrs. 
Richard (Jeanne) Dreiling of San Jose, 
Calif., flew in to join in helping their 
parents celebrate. Three hundred 
relatives and friends attended the mem¬ 
orable occasion. 

Mrs. Louise (Parsons) Finley of River¬ 
side, Calif., came home to visit the Par¬ 
sons folks in Independence and then took 
her mother, Mrs. Lizzie Parsons, back 
to stay with her family for two months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Bell celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary at a reception 
in their home given by their son and 
daughter. 

Francis Reilly represented St. Francis 
De Sales Deaf Society at the 29th annual 
International Catholic Deaf Association 
Convention in Baltimore July 13-19. 
Father Bernard E. Branson and Mrs. 
Gloria Morris promoted his book, “The 
Silent World,” there. Father Richard 
Burger and Sister Patrick attended, rep¬ 
resenting St. Cadoc Deaf Society in Kan¬ 
sas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rocco DeVitto (nee Don¬ 
na LaPlante) of Richmond, Va., attended 
the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf in Little Rock and then 
spent some time with Donna’s folks in 
Independence. They spent a weekend in 
Colorado. The DeVittos were honored at 
a steak dinner given by Erlene Graybill 
and a picnic at her home at which she 
invited friends of the couple. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Marsh of Olathe had them 
as their guests one weekend. 

Wesley Art Sherman of Silver Spring, 
Md., passed away on June 11 after a 
long battle with cancer. Funeral services 
were conducted by the Delta Masons 
and Rev. Otto Berg. Art was buried 
in Ohio. He was a product of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf and was the founder 
of the lodges of the Delta Masons in 
D.C. He was a photoengraver for the 
Washington Post. 

Nebraska . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. John Reed were hosts 
at a reception given in honor of Mrs. 
Pollai Bennett at the home of Berton 
and Irene Leavitt on August 13. The 
Reeds had met Pollai at Honolulu on 
their vacation trip there last year. Polly, 
who has traveled around the world and 
been to Europe three times, is a very 
interesting conversationalist. She had 
been attending Gallaudet during the 
summer and was homeward bound when 
she stopped off in Lincoln for a short 
visit. 

Mrs. Rita Slater, after a week in Chi¬ 
cago at a convention for Catholic Church 
members, spent two weeks visiting in 
Nebraska during the early part of 
August. Sidney and Kathleen Hruza of 
Omaha had a reception for her on 


August 8 and the Leavitts hosted another 
reception for her in Lincoln on August 
19. Rita and her husband are teaching 
at the Florida School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Collamore have pur¬ 
chased a 16-foot travel trailer and broke 
it in during the last two weeks of August 
with a trip to Missouri and the Ozarks 
and Texas. 

Debbie Sawhill, second oldest daughter 
of the Wilbur Sawhills of Des Moines, 
won the ladies’ championship flight at 
the Midwest Deaf Ladies Golf Associa¬ 
tion tournament during the first week 
of August at Minneapolis. Bob Lindberg 
of Lincoln entered the men’s division 
of the tournament and placed fifth in 
the first flight. Omaha’s representative 
in the tournament, Doug Schnoor, placed 
sixth in the first flight in a tie with 
Wilbur Sawhill. 

A week before the Fourth of July, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gene Cook of Gretna pur¬ 
chased a new Stuery fold down camp 
trailer. Their family of four boys camped 
at Victory Lake in Fremont during the 
holiday weekend with some of the more 
experienced deaf campers. 

A number of Lincoln deaf hosted a 
picnic on August 7 at the Bethany Park 
for the deaf teachers attending the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska media class during 
the summer. Following the picnic the 
group went to the Jim Wiegand home 
for a captioned film. Out-of-town deaf 
attending the affair were: Mrs. Cecelia 
Warshawsky of Skokie, Ill.; Bob Davila, 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Max Ray, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Dean Swaim, Concord, 
Calif.; Iva Ekloff, Madison, Wise.; Ken 
Whitney, Vancouver, Wash.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry Petersen, Seattle, Wash., 
who were here for the media classes. 
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We also met Mr. and Mrs. James Hale, 
parents of Mrs. Petersen, who are em¬ 
ployed as houseparents at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf, and Miss Susan 
Childress, an interpreter from New Or¬ 
leans. The only one of the deaf students 
missing was Ed Reitz of Omaha. 

John and Ruth Reed made two long 
trips this summer. In June, they went 
to Cleveland for a week’s stay. In July, 
they drove to Colorado for a short stay 
with Ruth’s sister who lives in Del Norte. 
After the Colorado stay they drove 
through Kansas and visited their son 
Dick and his wife in Fulton, Mo. 

The Dennis Froehles of Ankeny, la., 
celebrated their 25th wedding anniver¬ 
sary at a reception on August 1 at Our 
Lady’s Immaculate Heart Church in An¬ 
keny. 

William and Elsie Sinclair of Omaha 
celebrated their 25th wedding an¬ 
niversary on August 15 in the lobby of 
the NSD multipurpose building. 

The family of A1 and Viola (Spry) 
O’Connor of Topeka, Kans., went to 
Canada with the Bill Nedrows on a fish¬ 
ing trip during the first week of August 
and stopped in Omaha for the Sinclairs’ 
reception on the way home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Efford Johnson of Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs were given a surprise 40th 
wedding anniversary party on June 26 
with the Council Bluffs Silent Club 
furnishing the cake and coffee. 

Berton and Irene Leavitt spent most 
of three weeks of their vacation during 
July and August on a trip to Washington 
and Oregon with stops to visit both com¬ 
ing and going. They visited a number 
of relatives on the trip. Among the 
friends they visited were Dean and Iola 
Cosner in Gillette, Wyo.; Norman and 
Agnes Scarvie in Gateway, Montana; 
Ray and Clara Carter in Seattle, Wash.; 
Bob Hall of Seattle; Stacia Cody in Ta¬ 
coma; Dayton and Beth (Kuster) Maltby 
in Tacoma; Edwin and Jewell (Toombs) 
Stortz in Salem, Ore.; Jean and Royal 
Teets, Norman and Molly Cameron in 
Salem, Ore.; and Bertha (Libsack) Heat¬ 
on at Sidney, Neb. 

Bruce and Kathy Becker of Omaha 
took a very interesting trip to Europe. 
They traveled pretty much on their own 
and did what they wanted to do rather 
than joining a tour. They visited Iceland 
and in the British Isles they rented a 
Volkswagen and toured the countryside. 
They stopped at Paris for the World 
Federation of the Deaf meeting. 

Miss Rose Marie Crucet and Jack Lee 
Otterman were united in marriage in 
Trinity Lutheran Church of the Deaf in 
Pittsburgh on June 20. Mrs. Otterman 
attended a school for the deaf in Virginia 
and the groom is a 1964 graduate of 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf and attended Gallaudet College. 
She is a key punch operator for the 
U.S. Department of State and he is em¬ 
ployed in the Government Printing Office 
in Washington, D.C. Irene Leavitt of Lin¬ 
coln flew to Pittsburgh for the wedding 
of her nephew, Jack Otterman, and 
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Pennsylvania Bureau Of Vocational Rehabilitation Alerts 
Counselors To Resources Available For Deaf 


The vocational problems of deaf people 
and the community resources available 
to them and their counselors provided 
a focus for discussion at a three-day 
meeting last March at the Western Penn¬ 
sylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation, and approximately 50 people 
attended. Included in this number were 
counselors and supervisors from through¬ 
out the state of Pennsylvania, one coun¬ 
selor from the state of Delaware, edu¬ 
cators of the deaf from WPSD and the 
University of Pittsburgh, the staff of the 
Pittsburgh Counseling Center for the Deaf, 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of the Deaf, Pittsburgh Hearing and 
Speech Society, Dixmont State Hospital 
and the DePaul Institution for the Deaf. 


ing the importance of full involvement of 
the deaf client in the rehabilitation proc¬ 
ess, and encouragement was given the 
participants in the development of com¬ 
munication skills in order to increase their 
effectiveness in working with deaf people. 

In addition to formal presentations by 
individual specialists, several panel groups 
covered various aspects of the disability 
of deafness and their ramifications con¬ 
cerning vocational rehabilitation. One 
of the highlights was the presentation of 
actual counseling sessions through video 
tape. The counseling sessions, filmed at 
the CCD and shown with the permission 
of the clients involved, were used to 
illustrate specific problems encountered 
by the deaf. 


stayed with her sister, Frieda, at New 
Kensington for 15 days. The elder Otter- 
mans took her on several sightseeing 
trips, one to Washington, D.C., one to 
Gettysburg. 

Texas . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hensley flew to 
Hartford, Conn., in June for a week’s 
visit with her father. Then on July 5 
they were joined in New York City by 
the Luther Marks for their flight to Eur¬ 
ope. Their 30-day tour took them through 
England, France, Italy, Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands. They took in the closing 
days of the World Federation of the 
Deaf in Paris. 

Mr. Marcus Vahalik and Miss Debra 
Popham exchanged marriage vows in 
the chapel of the First Methodist Church 
in Pasadena June 12. Best man was 
Allen Duve and matron of honor was 
Mary Fisher. After a short wedding trip 
to Mexico they are residing in Austin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Smith of Houston 
have a baby girl born March 31. They 
have named her Katrinia Yvonne. 

Willie Edgar Bradbury, 83, died July 
12 in a Baytown nursing home. He came 
to Baytown in 1918 and was a pioneer 
shoe repairman who had a shop on Old 
Main Street in Goose Creek which he 
operated until 1941. 

Sarabeth Stanley Harris, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Stanley of Fort 
Worth, was graduated from Gallaudet 
College with a Bachelor of Science de¬ 
gree May 17. Her proud parents were 
in the audience. While the Stanleys were 
in Washington, they were guests of honor 
at a reception given by Weldon Tittle, 
a former Texan living in Washington. 

Johnson Receives Doctorate 

Richard K. Johnson, director of Coun¬ 
seling and Placement Services of Gal¬ 
laudet College, has received a doctorate 
in education from the University of Ari¬ 
zona. His dissertation, “Attitudes To¬ 
wards Services for the Adult Deaf,” was 
based on his study of the personnel and 
service structures of two national organi¬ 
zations serving adult deaf populations, 
the National Association of the Deaf 
(NAD) and the National Association of 
Hearing and Speech Agencies (NAHSAL 

As part of the study, he surveyed execu¬ 
tives of local affiliates of these organiza¬ 
tions on their views of the importance of 
a broad range of problems and needs 
of adult deaf people, and on the feasibility 
of closer working relationships between 
the NAD and NAHSA at the community 
level. 

Dr. Johnson received a bachelor of 
science degree in education of the deaf 
from Gallaudet College. He has a master 
of arts degree in education of the men¬ 
tally handicapped from Eastern Michigan 
University. In 1968 he received a grant 
from the Gallaudet College, Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation Graduate Fellowship Fund to pur¬ 
sue his doctorate. 


The role of the deaf adult in the voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation process was empha¬ 
sized through the participation of the 
featured speaker, Dr. Boyce R. Williams, 
Chief of the Communications Disorder 
Branch of the Division of Disability 
Services, Washington, D.C. Dr. Williams 
challenged conference participants with 
his address titled, “What Must We Do?” 
John Maurer, president of the PS AD, 
added an additional challenge with his 
presentation of “A Deaf Person’s Point 
of View.” The speakers helped in stress- 


Ooops Department 

On page 10 of the July-August 1971 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN, we 
inadvertently made Oregon's John J. 
Kaufman a police chief in cutlines 
(and added several inches to his sta¬ 
ture). The correct cutlines: Left to 
right—Chief Dale Allen; Don Whetter; 
Ernie Drapela, a hearing son of a deaf 
mother who interpreted for the short 
ceremony; JOHN J. KAUFMAN. 
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President’s Message 


On reading copies of correspondence going out of the Home 
Office to Mrs. Celia McNeilly of Florida, I can see that the 
tempo is gradually increasing in regards to plans for the com¬ 
ing convention in Miami Beach in 1972. 

There is no time like the present to start making our own 
plans to attend this affair and I am sure that a great time is 
in store for all who are looking forward to being there. Most 
likely there will be a “post convention” tour which will serve 
to further the temptation to be present at our 31st biennial 
convention. 

In addition, it will be necessary to set up appointments for 
committee members to serve in various categories for our 
1975 WFD-World Congress of the Deaf which was voted upon at 
the last meeting in Paris, France. We intend to make this 
one of the biggest, best and smoothest running Congresses ever 
to be held and it will take the combined cooperation of many 
people to bring it to a successful conclusion. 

The response to our recent announcements that we had 
acquired a new Home Office building and would need funds to 
pay off a second mortgage has been very gratifying. When we 
begin to get into full gear on our money raising project we have 
great hopes that we can retire this second mortgage and con¬ 
centrate our efforts on retiring the first mortgage. 

For a recent edition of our local newspaper, I was inter¬ 
viewed about the use of TTYs used by the deaf in communi¬ 
cating through the regular telephone network. The interview 
gave me an opportunity to explain in detail how the system 
works and also afforded a chance for the possible donation of 
TTYs from firms or individuals who had no use for them. The 
response did turn up a few machines and also made available 
to us some parts from machines that were not usable. From 
this experience it seems to show that the public is almost totally 
unaware of the existence of such a network for the deaf and 
we would be wise to take every opportunity that becomes 
available to us to educate the public as to how important these 
machines are to the deaf. Only this way can we hope to ob¬ 
tain sufficient numbers of them to satisfy the entire deaf popu¬ 
lation and make it possible to continue to grow in the number 
of installations. 

Another thing that bothers me is the total lack of compre¬ 
hension of this service by the very people who install telephones. 
It is quite common to find that the man who comes to install 
telephone service to a prospective deaf customer refuses to do 
so until he checks with those in “higher up” places in the tele¬ 
phone system. This often results in delays and frustration on 
the part of a deaf person. 

It seems to me that a concentrated effort should be made 
to educate the various telephone companies as to the value of 
such a service to the deaf and have them inform all those 
responsible for installation to go about their work with the 
least bit of confusion. This also goes for relays and “extras” 
sometimes requested by the deaf person. It is not uncommon 
for the telephone man to say “I never heard of anything like 
that” even when several people in the same town may have 
the equipment installed in their own homes by the same com¬ 
pany. 


Since the deaf cannot converse long distance at the same 
speed as a normal hearing person can do with the use of a 
telephone, I think it is about time we should try to convince 
the companies to give the deaf a rate reduction thereby en¬ 
couraging more use of this form of communication among the 
deaf population. In addition these same telephone companies 
could make it a habit to set aside a certain number of used 
TTYs to be distributed to the deaf in their localities. 

As many of us know, there are places in this country where 
there is a surplus of machines due to the generosity of certain 
people responsible because they understand the situation. In 
other places it is difficult to come by a donated machine be¬ 
cause those responsible just do not know how useful discarded 
TTYs can be to our deaf population. Surely there must be 
ways in which this inequality can be taken care of and I feel 
it is about time we deaf made a concentrated effort to come up 
with ideas to solve the problem. 

It has come to my attention that Gallaudet College will fund 
a workshop in November, bringing together a limited number 
of TDInc. agents from all over the country with hopes that 
they can come up with some of the answers that are now 
facing the expansion of our TTY network. I sincerely hope 
that something good comes from this. 

Applied Communications, Inc., of Menlo Park, Calif., now 
sells their Phonetype for $124.95. Essco Corp. in New Jersey 
has one for $139.95 and Ivy Electronics in Texas sells one for 
a price close to these two also. Apco and Essco have “deluxe” 
versions and/or intend to come out with improved ones in the 
near future. 

It is beyond the scope of this column to have me go into 
details on the various pieces of equipment that are available to 
prospective users. However, our Communications Committee 
chairman has been making an exhaustive study of this and 
he should have a writeup prepared for publication in the near 
future. Be sure to watch for it in a coming issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN because it will be of immense interest to us 
deaf who must rely on this means of communication. 

Excuse me folks—my TTY light is blinking and that means 
someone wants to chew the rag a bit. Boy! isn’t it great to be 
able to talk over the phone these days?—Lanky. 





HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 




At the beginning of this decade, we noted that the Seventies 
held great things in store for us, and that these things would 
exceed those of the “Sizzling Sixties.” So far this seems to be 
an accurate projection. In the past two years, we have made 
many advances. We have accomplished some major objec¬ 
tives which have been aimed at for a great many years. One 
of these, of course, has been the acquisition of our Home Office 
Building. This has been done. While we still face a monu¬ 
mental task of paying off the mortgage, it must be reported 
that the response to this has been no less than phenomenal. 
Deaf people and their hearing friends have flocked to our aid 
without even being asked. We have been receiving thousands 
of dollars without having ever solicited support from the donors. 
Our state associations have rallied to our support in a man¬ 
ner that no one would have ever believed possible only a few 
years ago. It has been a magnificent tribute to the deaf people 
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of the United States and to their friends and one that must be 
cherished no matter what may happen hereafter. 

AND NOW WE ADD ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT which also 
represents a long-standing goal of this association. That is the 
5000 circulation mark for THE DEAF AMERICAN. This issue 
will go to over 5000 subscribers. Last month we barely missed 
the goal with a 4998 total and we are very proud to announce 
that we have finally gone over the top in this direction as well. 
The 5000 mark is but halfway toward our ultimate goal of a 
circulation of 10,000 which is needed if we are to produce the 
kind of magazine we are really capable of producing. And while 
the figure may seem fantastic to people who can remember 
the struggle for survival that the association faced for many 
years just to keep publishing the magazine, it might help to 
point out that the current circulation is double the 1964 figure 
and that was only seven years ago. If we could double our 
circulation in seven years, we can triple it inside of ten and 
we look forward to 1974 to see if this prediction will come 
true. That is, 10,000 paid subscribers to THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN by 1974. 

If these two achievements are not enough for the NAD to 
sit back and rest on its laurels for a while, how about the 
publication of the Mindel and Vernon book, “They Grow in 
Silence”? After a series of unfortunate delays, the long-awaited 
book is now available from the Home Office. The Executive 
Secretary made the mistake of taking a few copies to the 
convention of the Empire State Association of the Deaf in New 
York City in the early part of September and had to spend a 
major portion of his time fighting off eager buyers who could 
not wait to get their hands on the book, and were totally un¬ 
sympathetic to his desire to retain the copies long enough to 
put them on display. 

“They Grow in Silence” and “A Basic Course in Manual 
Communication” marked the entrance of the NAD into an en¬ 
tirely new field as a major publisher of books about the deaf, 
and it can be expected that in the not too distant future we 
shall expand still further to include books for the deaf al¬ 
though we already have one book of this type in the American 
School for the Deaf’s “Dictionary of Idioms.” One of our 
major reasons for entering the field was to lower the cost 
of books. “They Grow in Silence” sells for $6.95, which is con¬ 
siderably less than books currently available from commercial 
sources which do not represent such distinguished authorities 
as Drs. Eugene Mindel and McCay Vernon. At this time we 
are engaged in seeking as wide a market for the bok as we 
can possibly obtain. It is our hope that we shall be able to 
get this book on the shelves of public libraries, in the offices 
of the medical profession, the educational field, and other 
fields which have any connection, no matter how remote, with 
deafness. 

Then, as the saying goes, “That ain’t all.” The NAD has 
a grant from the Social and Rehabilitation Services for the 
Utilization of Research through the World Congress of the Deaf. 
The meeting of the World Federation of the Deaf and the con- 
commitant World Congress in Washington in 1975 will mark the 
first time that the Federation has met on United States soil. 
It will also mark the first international meeting of this kind 
that will take place under the direction of deaf people them¬ 
selves. 

In this respect, we have reason to be quite pleased with 
our efforts to date although we are reminded of the old adage 
that “One swallow does not make a summer” and that the 
true measure of our success cannot be measured until after 
the Congress has been held and its impact assessed, which 
may not occur until 1976 or even later than that. The NAD, 
as the United States’ representative to the World Federation 
of the Deaf, competed with Israel for the 1975 Congress and 
won handily by a 56-10 vote. Furthermore, the Executive Sec¬ 
retary, as one of the United States’ representatives to the Fed¬ 
eration, was elected third vice president, the first time an Amer¬ 
ican representative had achieved such a position although both 
Byron B. Burnes and Mervin D. Garretson have served on the 
Bureau or board of the WFD in the past as members-at-large. 


NOW THAT THE SUMMER IS OVER, we are getting down 
to the task at hand. Since the Home Office Building still re¬ 
mains our prime objective, we are currently mailing out indi¬ 
vidual solicitations for support. Since each letter is individual¬ 
ly typed, it may be sometime before you get yours. But when 
your letter does come, we can only hope that you will give as 
generously as you are able to insure that the success of this 
mammoth undertaking will not falter and to make it literally 
true that this is YOUR building, a monument to the courage 
and determination of all deaf people in the United States of 
America. While this is a prime objective, it would be remiss 
to our association if we were to neglect our other responsibilities 
for this single objective. And we are not. Our Communicative 
Skills Program will be underway by the time this is in the 
mail. While we have received less funds than we had last 
year, we have actually sustained a far more modest cut than 
many other projects. And we are determined that the current 
year will not only expand our operations in this field but also 
result in a considerable amount of new material which will 
further advance the total communication concept that the NAD 
endorses. 

THE NATIONAL CENSUS OF THE DEAF has completed 
its work on its questionnaires and these have been field-tested. 
By the end of this year we will have completed the interviews 
necessary to finish our task and all that will remain is the 
compilation of results and publication of our findings. Like 
all the other grant programs, we have suffered from budgetary 
cutbacks, and it is a tribute to the ingenuity of the Census 
staff that they have made do and have managed to continue 
despite the lack of adequate funding. We believe that the final 
report will be one of which we could be justifiably proud and 
indicative of what we really could have done had funds been 
available. 

THE REGISTRY OF INTERPRETERS FOR THE DEAF is 
under new leadership with Emil Ladner now on board and 
just beginning to take hold after A1 Pimentel relinquished the 
reins to take over Gallaudet’s Public Service Department. While 
we were sorry to lose Al, the change was not without its ad¬ 
vantages because we now have at Gallaudet a Director of 
Public Service who is thoroughly familiar with our capabilities 
and with whom we can work in close harmony to provide 
more and better public service to deaf people not only on the 
national level, but down to the state and local levels as well. 
In fact, our first task in conjunction with the Gallaudet Public 
Service Program will be the initiation of a Leadership Training 
Program modeled after the Salt Lake City program which will 
be scaled down to a more narrow range and hopefully will be 
truly representative of leadership needs at the grassroots level. 

IF WE CAN BRAG ABOUT OUR CLOSE RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH GALLAUDET, we must also point out that we have 
equally good relationships with other major educational pro¬ 
grams. The National Technical Institute for the Deaf for one. 
The NTID has made a determined effort to involve deaf people 
in its planning projects, and has set a marvelous example of 
consumer involvement in its activities, one that a few other 
institutions should really emulate. What is more, the NTID 
has also provided considerable support to other efforts orig¬ 
inating out of the NAD to the extent that at times one might 
wonder who’s helping whom. One of these major contributions 
to the NAD has been the building of a scale model of our Home 
Office Building as a project of the architectural and engineer¬ 
ing students. The completed model will be shipped around the 
country so that all deaf people will have an opportunity to see 
at close range just what their Home Office looks like. That is, 
while we would be most happy if every deaf person could 
come to Silver Spring and see for himself or herself that our 
Home Office is one of which we can all be proud, this is mani¬ 
festly impossible. If we can’t bring everyone to Silver Spring, 
we can try at least to bring the building to you all. 

Then there is our work with NYU’s Deafness Research and 
Training Center. Some wise guys call it the NAD’s Branch 
Office, but it is important to note the strong cooperative spirit 
that exists, also with Western Maryland which still has the 
only NAD-endorsed teacher training program to name but a 
few. 
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OFFICE CHANGES: We have Jane Beale in the RID, re¬ 
placing Janet Richard who moved to New Hampshire. But we 
will also be losing Lorraine DiPetro who is going back to 
Gallaudet in November. Then we have Donna Cuscaden on 
board and will round out our staff eventually when the suc¬ 
cessor to Dave Peikoff is chosen. 

Now we turn our attention to Miami Beach and the 1972 
NAD Convention. Readers are reminded that while it is not 
required, our members have the moral right to know who the 
candidates for office will be before the convention. The NAD 
is big business now and we need to offer our members all the 
opportunity we can to express their preferences as to who their 
leaders will be. So if you are interested in running for NAD 


office, please let us know. All officers are up for re-election as 
well as four Board Members. THE DEAF AMERICAN will 
print your vitae and any message you might wish to include 
in support of your candidacy. So let’s get the show on the road. 

Rates at the Deauville will be $14.00 single and $18.00 
double occupancy, European plan. Most Miami Beach hotels 
offer Modified American Plans which includes breakfast and 
dinner. But because many of our members might prefer to 
eat elsewhere, we have chosen the European plan. So plan now 
to be in Miami Beach, July 2-9, 1972. 


Wisconsin Association Resolution 

“Whereas, Robert W. Horgen, Direc¬ 
tor of the Wisconsin Service Bureau for 
the Deaf, is retiring this year after 21 
years of valuable and dedicated service 
to the deaf people of Wisconsin; 

Whereas, the Service Bureau has grown 
tremendously in both imagination and 
scope under his direction, with the deaf 
people being the direct beneficiaries of 
his efforts; 

Whereas, the Service Bureau is finally 
becoming a full-time agency, due largely 
to the efforts of Mr. Horgen; 

Whereas, Mr. Horgen has become well- 
known across the nation among authori¬ 
ties on education and rehabilitation of 
the deaf; 

Whereas, the Wisconsin Association of 
the Deaf has benefited greatly through 
Mr. Horgen’s tireless giving of himself 
and his time; 

Whereas, Mr. Horgen has been one of 
the driving forces behind the Wisconsin 
Association of the Deaf gaining a position 
of respect in the hearing world; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that this 32nd 
convention of the Wisconsin Association 
of the Deaf being held in Green Bay, Wis¬ 
consin (June 17-19, 1971), be dedicated 
to Mr. Robert W. Horgen in grateful 
appreciation and highest praise of his 
long and dedicated service to the deaf of 
Wisconsin, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of 
this Resolution be forwarded to Robert 
W. Horgen, The WAD Pilot, The Chapter 
Chatter, the Wisconsin Times, The Wis¬ 
consin Deaf News and THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

Florida Association Elects Stanley 

At its convention in Orlando the last 
week in June, the Florida Association 
of the Deaf elected Charles R. Stanley 
of Jacksonville president. Other officers: 
Elmer Rosenmund, vice president; Mrs. 
Celia McNeilly, secretary; Clyde James, 
treasurer. Trustees are Mrs. Rita Slater, 
Robert McClintock and Darwin Holmes. 

O'Brien Heads Washingtonians 

John O’Brien of Seattle is the Wash¬ 
ington State Association of the Deaf’s 
new president. Other officers: Edgar 
Winchell, Spokane. first vice president; 
Joseph Hopey, Tacoma, second vice presi¬ 
dent; Robert Fowler, Vancouver, secre¬ 
tary; Larry Schoenberg, Kent, treasurer. 
New trustees are Ruth Delp, Sunnyside 
(eight years), and Richard Tuccinardi, 
Vancouver (two years). Holdover trus¬ 
tees are Mrs. Virginia Diot, Vancouver 
(six years), and George Belser, Vancouver 
(six years). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega Club of the Deaf . Alabama 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc. Arizona 

Colorado Springs Silent Club -. Colorado 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver ... Colorado 

Connecticut Association of the Deaf. Connecticut 

Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc.. Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen’s Club. District of Columbia 

Capital City Association of the Deaf. District of Columbia 

Atlanta Club of the Deaf. Georgia 

South town Club of the Deaf .. Illinois 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf . Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc. Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc. Kansas 

Wichita Association of the Deaf . Kansas 

Maine Mission for the Deaf . Maine 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing . Michigan 

Flint Association of the Deaf, Inc. Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf.. Michigan 

Gulf Coast Silent Club . Mississippi 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center ... Missouri 

Great Falls Public Library... Montana 

Lincoln Silent Club . Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf . Nebraska 

Delaware Valley Club of the Deaf. New Jersey 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf. New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf . New York 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc.. New York 

New York Society for the Deaf...New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf. Ohio 

Toledo Deaf Club . Ohio 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Reading Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

York Association of the Deaf ... Pennsylvania 

Providence Club for the Deaf..Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Association of the Deaf .. Rhode Island 

Greater Greenville Silents Club . South Carolina 

Bill Rice Ranch .. Tennessee 

Houston Association of the Deaf...Texas 

Austin Club for the Deaf ... Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf . Virginia 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf .West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf . Washington 

Madison Association of the Deaf .... Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf ....Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 

Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

ALABAMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 
Jimmy Gay 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg 
Charles W. Thorn 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Mary L. Bingham 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Joseph Onderdonk 
Rex Purvis 
Maude Y. Sinclair 
John T. Wheeler 

ARIZONA 

Patron 

Vito Don Diego 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Delores Erlandson 
James G. Goodson 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlanery 
June E. Newkirk 
Sarah B. Page 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Sladek 
Edward Tillinghast 

ARKANSAS 
Sustaining Member 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 

Contributing Members 

Frank Reagan 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 

Advancing Member 

A. K. Junkin, Sr. 

CALIFORNIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Anna Coffman 

Sustaining Members 
Lenore M. Bible 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein 


Rhoda Clark 

Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 

Edward W. Miland 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 

Catherine Ramger 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 

Helen Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 

Helen Arbuthnot 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becher 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberry 

R. D. Cosgrove 

Stanley Dauger 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb 

Mrs. Bessie Howson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 

Ralph F. Neesam 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 

Rev. Glen C. Prock 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Genevieve Sink 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Stanley F. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Vertz 

Cecile Willman 

Advancing Members 

David Anthony 
D. W. Balacaier 
Dr. Richard Brill 
F. A. Calieiuri 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 

Mrs. Thomas Collins 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Patricia Dorrance 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie J. Fant, Jr. 

Nettie Mae Garber 

Mrs. Imogene Guire 

Gerilee Gustason 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 

Virginia Lee Hughes 

Helen L. Johnson 

Hartley R. Koch 

Francis Kuntze 

Herbert Larson 

Edgar L. Lowell 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 

Mrs. Lily Means 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 

Harry J. Murphy, Jr. 

Charles F. Noss 

Donald Nuernberger 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 

Mr. and Mrs. George Pehlgrim 

David Peterson 

Richard Robertson 

Hilde S. Schlesinger 

Mrs. Martin Schuetz 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 

John F. Tracy 

Harry Tremaine 

Dale C. Williamson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 

William Woodward 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Zinkovich 

COLORADO 
Sustaining Members 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Blankis 

Carol Sponable 

Advancing Members 

Dr. Jerome Alpiner 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Belcher 

Mrs. A. Greenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 

Mrs. Esther Seanor 

CONNECTICUT 

Patron 

Michael Lapides 

Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 

Contributing Member 
Mr. and Mrs. David Cole 
Anne Zaharevitz 

Advancing Members 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Bernard Bragg 
Anthony J Burton 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 
Kenneth Lane 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramella 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Sampson 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Sparks 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 

Contributing Member 
Raymond Kolander 

Advancing Members 
Minnie Bache 
Donald Bangs 
Miss Patricia Edelin 
Willis Etheridge 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 
Bernard Greenberg 
Miss Dorothy C. Havens 
Dr. E. C. Merrill, Jr. 

Miss Betty G. Miller 
Edgar B. Porter 
Emma Caroline Souder 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 
Dr. Peter Wisher 
Charles H. Yeager 


FLORIDA 

Patrons 

Mrs. Marcus Kenner 
Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 

Sustaining Members 

Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Esther Hoppaugh 

Yates Lansing 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Legrand Klock 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. James Pritchard, Jr. 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. C. A. Bell 
Edwin O. Benedict 
Edmund F. Bumann 

Mr. and Mrs. Abe Goodstein 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 

Advancing Members 

Miss Sonia Hernandez 
Mrs. Aletha Hunziker 
Anne C. Nelson 
Robert J. Thomson 
Jon Todd 
Neil Tugg 
Edward Tugg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 


GEORGIA 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 
Sterling Gregory 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Grisham 
Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Visscher 


IDAHO 

Contributing Member 

Mrs. Josephine Benson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald G. Jones 


ILLINOIS 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Housen 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 

Contributing Members 

L. Stephen Cherry 
Paul Dramin 
Henry J. Dykhuizen 
Mrs. Peter J. Livshis 
George Pick 
William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 

Advancing Members 
Robert M. Abene 

Robert R. Anderson 

Barbara Babbini 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Block 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence J. Brick 

Jesse Chapman 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 

Virgil Flathouse 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 
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Lorraine Kline 

Warren Livingston 

John G. Peterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 

INDIANA 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
William Hinkley 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 

Advancing Members 
James Hampton 
Dr. Samuel R. Harmon 
Eugene W. Petersen 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Seaman 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson 


IOWA 

Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 

Contributing Member 

Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 

Advancing Members 

Leland Ahern 
Grace Darst 
Eva L. Hagen 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver R. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jones 

KANSAS 

Sustaining Members 

Pauline Conwell 
Harold Kistler 

Contributing Members 
Alvin Clements 
Willa G. Field 
Mrs. Fern M. Foltz 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Erlene M. Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge 
Henry W. Yahn 

Advancing Members 
Don I. Miller, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan L. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Puett 

KENTUCKY 
Contributing Members 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Balasa 
Virginia Ward 

Advancing Members 

Jack Brady 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Marshall 
Thomas J. Ryan 


LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Contributing Members 

Max M. Ray 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo J. Skropeta 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus White 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Virginia Boles 

Betty Broecker 

Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 

Newton S. North 

Albert G. Seal 


MAINE 

Advancing Member 

Hilary R. Ainbender 


MARYLAND 

Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garrctson 

Mrs. Dan Reichard 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 

Robert De Venny 

Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 
Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
Mary Jane Rhodes 
Mrs. Art Sherman 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 

Mr. and Mrs. Jason Ammons 

Stanley K. Bigman 

Clifton M. Beckner 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O. Berg 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 

Mr. and Mrs. William Brizendine 

Mr. and Mrs. William Brubaker 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 

Edward C. Cale 

James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell 
R. Orin Cornett 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte 

Mr. and Mrs. James Crites 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 

Herbert Dannis 

Joseph Deremer 

Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. David Donaldson 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Duley 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Duley 

Marie E. Dykes 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 
Billy Emanuel 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ferguson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hagemeyer 

Jerome G. Harbin 

Ray P. Harris 

Mrs. Ausma Herbold 

Robert Herbold 

Mrs. Bernice B. Hoeper 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Hoke 

Mrs. Goldie Holden 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 

Marian A. Johnson 

Paul Kasatchkoff 

Lee Katz 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Keadle 
Barbara Kelleher 
Mrs. Peggy H. Keough 
Mrs. Adele Krug 
Francis Langlais 
Patricia J. Leon 
Mrs. Virginia Lewis 
Robert Lindsey 
Rex P. Lowman 
Lois L. Lee 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Miller 
Sue H. Mitchell 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moskowitz 
Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 
Mr. and Mrs. Terrence O’Rourke 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 
Ray Parks, Jr. 

Alta W. Patterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seremeth 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyana 
Norman Tully 

Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wait 
Susanne Welch 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wright 
Betty York 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodward Zimmerman 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford A. Lawrence 
Bernard Lofchie 
Mrs. Kimball Nash 


Advancing Members 

Mrs. Alvin Kutzleb 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mair 
Judge and Mrs. Joseph Pernick 
George Rosenson 


MINNESOTA 


Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
William L. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Sweezo 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Muriel Young 


Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Klein 
Mrs. Marvin Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 
Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Clara Lewis 


^nzaoetn Flonshinski 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sampson 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 


Rev. Laurence Bunde 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Melvin Carter, Jr 

Richard Deming 

Walter H. Falmoe 

Mrs. Julia Hefley 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 

Richard A. Scofield 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vadnais 


MISSISSIPPI 
Advancing Members 

Rev. R. G. Blakely 
Mary Lou Todd 


Benefactor 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Green 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Floyd W. Large 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 
Advancing Members 
Richard O. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Hail 
Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 
Eugene McDowell 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 
Rev. Herbert W. Rohe 
Marguerite Stocksick 


MONTANA 
Sustaining Member 

Roy Tuggle 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 
Richard Mullins 
Clarice Petrick 
Walter Schley 
Oscar Wittman 

Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggren 


NEBRASKA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 

Mr. and Mrs. George Propp 

Contributing Members 
Marie Goetter 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 
Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Erickson 
George H. Thompson 


MICHIGAN 

Patron 

Oscar Hoffman 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Griffin I. Crowder 

Mr. and Mrs. Omer L. Foret 

Alfred Neumann 


NEVADA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mis. Robert Kramer 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Harmonson 
Richard Muller 
Johnny Siders 
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NEW JERSEY 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Mrs. Milton Cunningham 
Viola Gaston 
Thomas Gradnauer 
Curtis Robbins 
Mrs. Lesly Stambaugh 


NEW MEXICO 
Sustaining Members 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 

Contributing Member 

Marvin Wolach 

Advancing Members 
Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 

Mr. and Mrs. Ramon Rodriguez 


NEW YORK 
Patrons 

Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 

Sustaining Members 
Hyman Alderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Max Friedman 
Robert A. Halligan 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 
Meyer Lief 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mario L. Santin 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Madge Finley 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Samuelson 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scouten 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Teitelbaum 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Ayling 
Sandra Ann Le Boeuf 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Bravin 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Burke 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Castle 
Mrs. Marjorie Clere 
James Conole, Jr. 

Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin 
Robert Davila 
Joan Griffing 
Paul Jarrell 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 
Robert Eugene Miller 
Richard H. Myers 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Noel 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Nomeland 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pollack 
Richard J. Pokorny 
Harold H. Ritwo 
Harold H. Roach 
Mrs. Claire Seltzer 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Staehle 
Martin Sternberg 
Ruth Brown Sturm 
Allan E. Sussman 
Judy Tingley 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Wick 
Leonard G. Zwick 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 
William Simpson 

Advancing Members 
Ranee Henderson 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Sterling White 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Contributing Member 

Kenneth Blackhurst 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Younker 


OHIO 

Benefactors 

Harry Benet 
Walter Krohngold 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 


Sustaining Members 

Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 

Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 

Samuel J. Sanderson 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Advancing Members 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
J. T. Carver 
Harvey J. Corson 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Gardner 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 
George Wm. Johnston 
Mrs. Katherine Lenz 
William S. Mihalik 
Dick Petkovich 
Ben Schowe, Jr. 

Mrs. David Wilson 


OKLAHOMA 
Sustaining Members 

Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 
Rachel K. Wood 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Neathery 
Dorothy Stahmer 

OREGON 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven 
Helen Northrop 

Contributing Members 
Francis L. Grote 
Thomas A. Ulmer 

Advancing Members 
Charles Bluett 
William Brelje 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wray Johnson 
John J. Kaufman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Lidfors 

Paula Nihart 

Baurice D. Saber 

Ann Skalicky 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Herbert Pickell, Jr. 

Rev. Roger Pickering 
Alice Romig 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Laura Turechek 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Gary G. Lensbower 
Ruth G. Ludivico 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Edgar H. Shroyer 
Mary R. Smith 
Bodil Tvede 


RHODE ISLAND 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Sr. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Advancing Members 

Jerrold A. Berke 
Ike Kor 

Norman Larson, Jr. 

Ray Schmitz 
Byron Stitt 

TENNESSEE 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 
Contributing Members 
Robert P. Biggs 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Glenn Lloyd 
Laurence Randall 
Eldridge C. King 
Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Steed 
Evelyn Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 

TEXAS 

Patron 

S. E. Scott 


Sustaining Members 

Claire Crockett 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Bubeck, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 

Kathryn Caldclueugh 

Lucille Garrison 

Gaino Geddie 

N. B. Hudnall 

Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 

Eloise Markwith 

W. S. Smith 

Advancing Members 

Wm. Jefferson Bethany 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Brininstool 
Mrs. John Conn 
L. T. Irwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph White 

UTAH 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 

Contributing Members 

Richard Brubaker 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 

Elmore Collard 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry R. Taylor 

Arthur Wenger 

Charles H. Whipple 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Burton 
Donald L. Jensen 
J. J. Kerschbaum 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 


VIRGINIA 

Patron 

Mrs. William Duvall, Jr. 

Sustaining Members 
Joyce K. Jeter 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis 
Margaret Sprinkel 

Contributing Members 

Raymond Baker 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 

Mr. and Mrs. Ashland D. Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 

Mrs. Iva McConnell 

Jack O'Rourke 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton D. Belcher, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bourne 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald J. Buyas 
Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 
William Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Sandy C. Duncan 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 
Mary P. King 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble G. Powers 
Lottie Riehehof 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Snellings 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 
Sharon Svenningsen 
James Tuttle 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Warden 
Alice Wood 


WASHINGTON 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo A. Holcombe 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

Contributing Members 

Harold Arntzen 

Mr. and Mrs. George Belser 

Mabel C. Conklin 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 

Advancing Members 

Alice Acosta 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert DeVoe 

Virginia L. Diot 

Mildred M. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 

Elizabeth Montgomery 

Ray O’Donnell 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Peterson 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Sustaining Member 

Gerald A. Reed 

Contributing Members 

Marvin S. Rood 

Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 

Advancing Member 

Richard Barney 


WISCONSIN 

Benefactor 

Mrs. R. E. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 
Kenneth F. Huff 
Mrs. Thomas R. Meredith 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 


Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
Irene G. Dybul 
Leah Held 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Horgen 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Peacock 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scribner 
Paul Spevaelk 
Mrs. Lucille Taylor 
Edward Weiler 


CANADA 

Advancing Members 
Chris Hawkins 
Mrs. Dorothy Benedict 
Mrs. Robert Ebersole 


Complete List Of Kentucky Officers 

Officers of the Kentucky Association of 
the Deaf for 1971-1973: Dickie Vickers, 
Florence, president; Mrs. Iona McChord, 
Sr., Lexington, first vice president; Mrs. 
Blanche Johnston, Lexington, second vice 
president; Winford Simmons, Louisville, 
third vice president; Virginia Ward, Dan¬ 
ville, secretary; Joseph Balasa, Danville, 
treasurer; Claude Hoffmeyer and James 
T. Hester, Danville, and Truett George, 
Louisville, trustees. 

Mrs. Mary Balasa, Danville, was chosen 
Representative to the 1972 NAD Conven¬ 
tion in Miami Beach, with Mr. Vickers 
being named alternate. 
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unior National Association of the Deaf 

Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today 


•Kenneth V. Shaffer, JDA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042 


Workshop For Junior NAD Advisors To Be Held In Indianapolis 

A workshop for Junior NAD chapter advisors will be held at the Indiana School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, November 11-14, 1971. The purpose of this workshop is to 
lay the groundwork for full programs for the chapters and to provide advisors with 
greater familiarity with the scope of Junior NAD activities. 

To be stressed during the meetings will be the Junior NAD philosophy, structure, 
proposed constitution and bylaws and the overall program, including the summer 
camp and student exchange projects. Discussions will come under such headings as: 

1. “The Chapter’s Role in the Community and in the School.” 

2. “The Junior NAD and the NAD.” 

3. “Junior NAD—Relevant or Irrelevant?” 

4. “How the Junior NAD Helps the Student.” 

5. “The Youth Leadership Camp Program and Its Place in the Educational Field.” 

Evening sessions will be in the nature of get-togethers for the advisors, group 

leaders and lecturers. 

Further details may be obtained by writing Mr. Gary Olsen, Workshop Co¬ 
ordinator, Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 46205. 


Pamphlets Printed 

The National Junior NAD pamphlet con¬ 
taining information about Junior NAD 
and its objectives was updated by a Gal- 
laudet CNAD (Collegiate NAD) commit¬ 
tee and then printed at the Maryland 
School for the Deaf as a project of the 
school’s chapter. The pamphlets were 
ready for distribution around the time 
school was out for the summer. 

Fall Junior Deaf American 

Given the green light to be in charge 
of developing material and publishing 
the Fall 1971 edition of the JUNIOR DEAF 
AMERICAN will be members of the Fan- 
wood (N.Y.) Junior NAD Chapter. Head 
advisor of this chapter is Henry L. Buz¬ 
zard, school librarian. 


Junior NAD Camp Featured 

The Junior NAD’s summertime camp 
program was featured in the August 6, 
1971, edition of the Hibbing Daily Tribune. 
The front page carried two pictures—one 
of Billy Bowman of Maryland and the 
other of Andrew J. Vasnick, a member 
of the National Theatre of the Deaf, con¬ 
ducting a language arts class. The head¬ 
ing above the main article read “Being 
Deaf Just An Inconvenience.” Eight pic¬ 
tures depicting the different aspects of 
the camp program took up an entire 
page. 

Metro N.Y. Chapter Presents Play 

In early September the play, “Who¬ 
dunit,” was presented by the Metropolitan 
New York Junior NAD chapter at the 
Hotel New Yorker. It was directed by 
Mrs. Julianna Field Corrado, a 1970 grad¬ 
uate of Gallaudet College, who is a tal¬ 
ented actress herself. The cast included 
these Junior NADers: Linda Argule, 
Steve Werner, Susan Stern, Lorre Wern- 
stock, Jeffrey Lewis and Sherri Bravin. 



SWAN LAKE CAMPERS—Instructor Harvey J. Corson (extreme right) is conducting a social studies class 
for Junior NAD campers at Swan Lake Lodge at Pengilly, Minn. Left to right: Denise Soales/ Indiana 
(partially hidden); Tim Short, Missouri; Dean Dunlavey, St. Mary's (New York); Billy Thompson, North 
Carolina; Judy Hamilton, Rochester (New York); Malcolm Grossinger, Fanwood (New York) (partially 
hidden); Kathy Vogtmann, Indiana; Andrea Kurs, Fanwood; Bobbie Bridges, Texas (partially hidden); 
Colleen Daviton, Berkeley (California). In the back are Barbara Williams, West Virginia; Billy Barber, 
Maryland, and Janice Aronson, Texas. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
August 1971 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 

Affiliation _$ 10.00 

Contributions _ 2,380.30 

Dividends _ 59.37 

Indirect costs for grants _ 5,342.04 

Inventory _ 13.50 

Membership dues _ 1,368.50 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 

Communication" _$5,047.32 

Fant _ 347.45 

Riekehof _ 188.25 

Watson _ 233.25 

"Dictionary of Idioms"- 45.50 

Others _ 1,423.54 

Total _ 7,285.31 

Quota payments 

(state associations) _ 6.00 

Reimbursements _ 1,289.05 

Services rendered _ 360.00 

Loan _ 1,000.00 

Jr. NAD _ 1,373.00 

Income from Halex House _ 6,044.16 

Summer Sign Institute _ 30.00 

Total _ $25,561.23 

Deaf American 

Advertising _$ 652.67 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 1,989.50 

NAD subscriptions _ 456.00 

Single copies _ 3.00 

Total _$3,101.17 

Grants 

Total . $38,000.00 

Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 

Advertising _$ 6.25 

Captioned Films _ 5.91 

Convention expenses _ 100.00 

Deaf American (membership) _ 456.00 

Dues and subscriptions _ 10.00 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 1,692.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 169.16 

Insurance —_ 35.64 

Inventory _ 735.00 

Payroll _ 3,052.84 

Per diem _ 159.76 

Postage _ 327.52 

Printing - 35.65 

Professional services _ 608.63 

Rent _ 1,550.00 

Repair and maintenance _ 15.00 

Services rendered _ 937.65 

Supplies _ 1,963.01 

Telephone _ 145.95 

Travel _ 189.35 

President's expenses _ 100.00 

Jr. NAD _ 8,508.68 

Total _ -$20,904.00 

Deaf American 

F.I.C.A. ___$ 15.60 

Payroll _ 300.00 

Postage 

Home Office _$ 81.42 

2nd class_ 101.70 

Total _ 183.12 

Printing _ 1,230.91 

Rent _ 10.00 

Telephone _ 11.38 

Travel _ 4 20 

Professional service _ 10.00 

Total _$ 1,765.21 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 

Personnel 

F.I.C.A. _$ 110.21 

Insurance _ 18.17 

Salary _ 3,405.29 

Total _$3,533.67 

Postage _ 86.48 

Supplies _ 502.31 

Telephone _ 77.75 

Travel _ 198.00 

Indirect costs _ 1,702.64 

Per diem _ 225.00 

Professional service _ 35.00 

Total _$6,162.85 


Communicative 

Skills Program 

Personnel 

Salaries _____ ____ ___ 

$5,055.61 


F.I.C.A. _ 

58.38 


Benefits ___ __ _____ 

22.20 


Total _ 


$5,136.19 

Professional services 

Teachers _ __ __ 

600.00 


Consultants _ _ ___ 

200.00 


Total _ 


800 00 

Olher 

Printing __ 

172.00 


Comm./Shipping . _ 

73.02 


Administrative costs ___ 

800.00 


Total _ 


_ 1,045.02 


Indirect costs _ 558.50 

Total _$ 7,539.71 

National Census of the Deaf 

Employee benefits 

Insurance _$ 60.62 

F.I.C.A. _ 197.40 

Total _$ 257.62 

Payroll _ 3,469.55 

Per diem _ 175.00 

Postage _ 45.98 

Professional services 

Data processing _ 2,370.45 

Total _ 2,370.45 

Supplies _ 61.13 

Telephone _ 79.91 

Travel _ 186.60 

Indirect costs _ 1,734.77 

Total _$ 8,381.01 


World Federation of the Deaf 

Payroll _$1,092.26 

F.I.C.A. _ 58.80 

Postage _ .32 

Insurance _ 10.09 

Indirect costs _ 546.13 

Telephone _ 1.32 


Summer Sign Institute 

Travel _____$ .95 

Postage _ .16 

Telephone _ 37.10 

Total _$ 38.21 

Grant Total _$23,792.49 

Home Office Building 

Supplies _$ 170.42 

Insurance _ 568.00 

Interest _ 86.40 

Mortgage _ 4,150.20 

Repairs and maintenance _ 58.10 

Utilities _ 973.68 

Professional service _ 35.00 

Equipment _ 304.62 

Total _$ 6,346.42 


The Greatest Book Since 
"THE RAINDROP" . . . 

\ DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS 

For The Deaf 

Over 19,000 copies of this most impres¬ 
sive and useful volume have already been 
sold by the American School for the Deaf. 
This book is considered one of the most 
useful aids a deaf person can have and 
one that should be on EVERY bookshelf. 
If you have not yet ordered your copy, 
do so now. 

Available only from the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 
905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

PRICE: $4.00 a copy 

(Includes postage and handling) 


A Dictionary Of Idioms 

For the Deaf 


Amaican School for the Deaf 

WWT HAATFOWJ, CCttOOlCVr 


Pledges To Home Office 
Building Fund 

$1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 

$500 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 
$200 and over 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cole 
Paul W. Spevacek 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
$100 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 

Daisy D'Onfrio 

Marlin F. Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 

Mrs. William Moehle 

Alice R. Wood 

$50 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 

William C. Purdy 
Barbara Schreiber 
Mrs. Theresa Swegel 

Under $50 

Mrs. Janet Barber 
Delores Bushnog 
Mrs. Edythe Denning 
Loraine DiPietro 
Mrs. Sophie Easton 
Mrs. Glenn Ennis 
Mrs. Janet Richard 

Contributions To Building Fund 

(Halex House) 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino _ 10.00 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf _ 100.00 

Rev. Otto Berg _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke _ 28.70 

Lenore Bible (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) _ 100.00 

Carl D. Brininstool _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein _ 10.00 

David Burton _ 15.00 

Herman S. Cahen__ 1,001.97 

Edward C. Carney _ 20.00 

J. L. Casterline, Jr. _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark_ 57.40 

Marjorie W. Clere _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte _ 100.00 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden -- 104.10 

Denver Division No. 64, NFSD _ 25.00 

Robert DeVenny _ 100.00 

Bessie DeWitt _ 10.00 

William Eckstein _ 28.70 

Anita Ettinger _ 100.00 

Mrs. Samuel Ettinger _$ 100.00 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher _ 25.00 

Agnes Foret _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman _ 28.70 

Robert Frisina _ 28.70 

Joanne Greenberg _ 10.00 

McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg _ 90.00 

Seymour M. Gross _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer _ 25.00 

Ernest Hairston _ 20.00 

Samuel H. Harmon _ 14.35 

Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath _ 5.00 

Christine Hiller _ 28.70 

Arthur Holley _ 50.00 

John and Edna Houser _ 100.00 

Kenneth Huff _ 28.70 

Maybelle Johnson _ 10.00 

Paul J. Kasatchkoff _ 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle _ 15.00 

Edward L. Kivett _ 6.00 

Gertrude N. Kutzleb _ 10.00 

Mrs. Arthur J. Lang _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg _ 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau _ 89.25 

Virginia Lewis _ 28.70 

Mr. adn Mrs. Willis Mann _ 40.00 

J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis _ 15.00 

Vivian J. Miller _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood _ 100.00 

Donald O. Peterson _ 10.00 

Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta __ 28.70 

Albert Pimentel _ 20.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter _ 28.70 

Puget Sound Association _ 114.80 

John S. and Rulh N. Reed _ 57.40 

Mary Jane Rhodes _ 28.70 

Julia Robinson _ 11.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson _ 85.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster _ 100.00 

Seattle NFSD Auxiliary Div. No. 145 _ 28.70 

Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD _ 28.70 

Seattle Division NFSD _ 57.40 

Mrs. James E. Smith _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith _ 30.00 

Preston W. Snelling _ 28.79 

Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio_ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman _ 28.70 

Mrs. Lee H. Stanton _ 10.00 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens _ 114.80 

Gaylord Stiarwalt _ .... 5.00 

Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) _ 100.00 

St. Louis Silent Club _ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe _ 57.40 
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Contribution To Building Fund 


(continued) 

Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

Frederick Neesam) _ 28.70 

Thompson Hall Newsletter _ 57.40 

Toledo Deaf Club - 25.00 

Roy Tuggle _ 30.00 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. - 100.00 

McCay Vernon _ 50.00 

Virginia Ward _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson - 28.70 

Boyce R. Williams-- 20.00 

Joyce J. York __ 30.00 


New Members of NAD 

Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino, Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Carl E. Berry III, Maryland 
Judith Brooks, Kentucky 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Cowart, Indiana 
Richy Ernewein, Ohio 
Christopher Hunter, Idaho 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner, Maryland 
Ronald Miller, Pennsylvania 
Donna Pfetzing, California 
Paul S. Pyers, Jr., Texas 
Abdul Razzak, Pakistan 
Charles R. Stanley, Florida 
Paul Wagstaff, New York 
Ann C. Warren, Maryland 

:yad- 

Mark the dates on your calendar ... Sign up for your vacation 

31st Biennial Convention 


ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


July 2-9, 1972 


National Cultural Tournament .... Post-convention Tours 

* AD-NAD 


NATIONAL 

HOTEL DEAUVILLE 


Preserve your copies of 

the mt «m 

In a handsome plastic binder 
which holds up to 12 issues. 


PRICE $2.50 

Order from: 

National Association of the Deaf 
905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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Douglas J. N. Burke, director of the 
NAD Cultural Program, announces a 
humor tournament as part of the 
program at the NAD Convention next 
summer at Miami Beach, Fla. More 
later! 

* * * 

Betty Newman, Riverside, told this 
one: 

Jerry Moers, Denver, Colo., sent his 
family to Maryland to visit his wife’s 
parents, the Albert Roses, while he stay¬ 
ed home. Grandpa Albert Rose greeted 
the family at the airport, and looking 
around, asked his little nine-year-old 
granddaughter in the party, where her 
father was. 

Granddaughter, looking around, realized 
for the first time that her father was not 
with them. Befuddled, she exclaimed that 
perhaps he was lost. 

* * * 

Carl Burgoyne Smith, the famed em¬ 
battled warrior in the cause of freedom 
in communication means among the 
deaf, sent a clipping from a newspaper: 

At a revival meeting, the preacher 
talked about virtue and goodness and 
wound up his sermon by saying, “No 
one really likes sin. Will everyone who 
likes sin please stand up?” 

Of course, everyone in the congrega¬ 
tion remained seated—except one old 
man wearing a hearing aid, in the rear 
of the auditorium. 

“You like sin, brother?” asked the 
astounded preacher. 

“No,” the old man replied disgustedly, 
“I thought you said gin.” 

* * * 

There was a letter from “A Proud 
Sister” in Ann Landers’ column, men¬ 
tioning a deaf girl being spoiled rotten 
by her family, and pleading for an early 
training of deaf children, such as was 
being done successfully in the case of 
a deaf boy, the proud sister’s brother. 

This drew a response by Ann Landers, 

“Dear Sister: What a heartwarming 
tribute, not only to your brother but 
to your parents. Whenever I hear about 
the achievements of a person who is 
deaf I am reminded of the comment 
by Helen Keller, who was both deaf 
and blind. I asked her which she would 
choose, if she could, through some 
miracle, have one of those senses restor¬ 
ed. Miss Keller replied, “I would choose 
the ability to hear, because experiencing 
sound is more vital to a full life than 
sight.” 

* * * 

This excerpt is from Richard Armour’s 


“Is Dr. Doctor In?”, in Reader’s Digest, 
the article originally coming from 
Family Health: 

“There are, in the United States, 13 
doctors named Doctor, Docter or Doktor. 
I (Richard Armour) made this important 
discovery while going through the 25th 
edition of the American Medical Direc¬ 
tory. Published by the American Medical 
Association, this huge volume has 3686 
pages, with five columns to a page and 
very small type ...” 

How did you guess!—we had at 
Gallaudet the late Dr. Doctor, our own 
Powrie Doctor, who wasn’t a doctor, yet 
a doctor (pardon me, sorry if I confuse 
you)—who wasn’t a physician that is, 
but was a doctor in that he was a Ph.D. 

* * * 

Harry Belsky, Jackson Heights, N.Y., 
reading Robert Benchley’s “Chips Off 
the Old Benchley,” came across the 
following: 

HOW TO TRAVEL IN PEACE 

I myself solved the problem of ship¬ 
board conversation by traveling alone 
and pretending to be a deaf-mute. I 
recommend the ruse to other irritable 
souls. It is agreed that you must be 
a Lone Traveler if you hope to avoid 
having your good ear talked off. Once 
you are alone, you can then start in 
on the deaf-mute game. Once you are 
out on deck, stand against the rail and 
look off at the horizon. This is an invita¬ 
tion which few ocean talkers can resist. 
Once they see anyone who looks as if 
he wanted to be alone, they immediately 
are rarin’ to go. One of them will come 
up to you and look at the horizon with 
you for a minute, and then will say: 

"“Isn’t that a porpoise off there?” 

If you are not very careful, you will 
slip and say: “Where?” 

This is fatal. What you should do is 
turn and smile very sweetly and nod 
your head as if to say: “Don’t waste 
your time, neighbor. I can’t hear a word 
you say.” 

Of course, there is no porpoise and 
the man never thought there was; so 
he will immediately drop that subject 
and ask you if you are deaf. Here is 
where you may pull another boner. You 
may answer: “Yes, very.” That will get 
you nowhere, for if he thinks that he 
can make you hear by shouting, he will 
shout. It does not make any difference 
to him what he has to do to engage 
you in conversation. He will do it. He 
would spell words out to you with 
alphabet blocks if he thought he could 


get you to pay any attention to his story 
of why he left Dallas and what he is 
going to do when he gets to Paris. 

So keep your wits about you and be 
just the deafest man that ever stepped 
foot on a ship. Pretty soon he will get 
discouraged and will pace on the next 
person he sees leaning over the rail 
and ask him if that isn’t a porpoise 
‘way off there. 

After a tour of the smoking room and 
signs to various stewards, you will have 
pretty well advertised yourself as a 
hopeless prospect conversationally. You 
may then do very much as you like. 
Suppose, for instance, that you are sit¬ 
ting at one of the chummy writing desks 
where you look right into the eyes of 
the person using the other half. And 
suppose that those turn out to be some¬ 
thing elegant; suppose they turn out to 
be very elegant indeed. What price being 
dumb then? Your first inclination, of 
course, is to lean across the top of the 
desk and say: “I beg your pardon, but 
is this your pen that I am using?” 
or even more exciting: “I beg your 
pardon, but is this your letter that I 
am writing?” 

Having been posing as a deaf-mute 
up until now, this recourse is denied 
you, and you will have to use some 
other artifice. There is always the old 
Roman method of writing notes. 

If you decide on this, just scribble 
out the following on a bit of a ship’s 
stationery: “I may be deaf and I may 
be dumb, but if you think that does 
not make any difference in the long 
run, you’re crazy.” This is sure to at¬ 
tract the lady’s attention and give her 
some indication that you are favorably 
impressed with her. She may write a 
note back to you. She may even write 
a note to the management of the steam¬ 
ship line. 

Another good way to call yourself to 
her attention would be to upset the writ¬ 
ing desk. In the general laughter and 
confusion that would follow, you could 
grab her and carry her up confidentially 
that you really were not deaf and dumb 
but you were just pretending to be that 
way in order to avoid talking to people 
who didn’t interest you. The fact that 
you were talking to her, you could point 
out was a sure sign that she, alone, 
among all the people on the ship, did 
interest you; a rather pretty compliment 
to her, in a way. You could then say 
that, as it was essential that none of 
the other passengers should know that 
you could talk, it would be necessary 
for her to hold conversation with you 
clandestinely, upon the boat deck, or 
better yet, in one of the boats. The 
excitement of this would be sure to 
appeal to her, and you would unquestion¬ 
ably become fast friends. 

There is one other method by which 
you could catch her favor as you sat 
looking at her over the top of the desk, 
a method which is the right of every 
man whether he be deaf, dumb or bow- 
legged. You might wink one eye very 
slowly at her. It wouldn’t be long then 
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before you could tell whether or not 
it would be worth your while to talk. 

h* sf 5 H* 

A n Ozark mountaineer named 
Lissenbee who “was always blabbing 
things all over town. He didn’t tell no 
lies; he just told the truth, and that’s 
what made it so bad.” 

One day a talking turtle stopped him 
on the road and snapped, “Lissenbee, 
you talk too darn much.” 

The startled Lissenbee made for the 
nearest tavern to holler: “I just seen 
a turtle what talks.” Everybody in the 
tavern hooted in disbelief, but followed 
Lissenbee nonetheless to the place where 
the turtle still rested in the shade. The 
pesky turtle, however, never said a 
word, and the crowd melted away in 
disgust. 

Lissenbee, broken-hearted, bowed his 
head in his hands, and muttered, “My 
reputation is ruined.” 

The turtle nodded, and said, “It’s like 
I told you, Lissenbee, you talk too darn 
much.”—Laugh Day, Bennett Cerf 
* * * 

This one came from Livingston, Mont.: 
DEAF BOY HEARS TOO 
READILY WHEN 
COP ASKS FOR MATCH 

A man who gave his name as Dale 
William Gross was passing out slips of 
paper with a pathetic little story on them 
about a deaf boy from the school in 
Helena who was merely trying to make 
his way in the world. 

“He would appreciate whatever anyone 
gave him.” 

Among the residents solicited hap¬ 
pened to be a cop on his beat who, 
like any big-hearted person, was touched 
by this pathetic handicap. The cop 
merely asked the man for a match, and 
the man readily responded, whereupon 
the cop, swallowing his sentiments, took 
the poor man to the city jail and arrest¬ 
ed him as a vagrant. 

The next morning the man appeared 
before Judge Fred Tilton in the police 
magistrate’s court, where he was asked 
if he could hear. The man gave a silent 
nod of his head, whereupon the judge 
sadly consigned him to the city jail for 
10 days and then, in addition, fined him 
$ 20 . 

* * * 

DEAF CHILDREN TO HEAR 
WITH THEIR EYES 

Clipping from the Vernon Bircks, 
Hemet, Calif, (condensed): 

James Ott, Baberton, Ohio, has in¬ 
vented a special light (Whisperlite) 
which will help thousands of deaf chil¬ 
dren to hear with their eyes. The device, 
a 100-watt bulb connected to a micro¬ 
phone in an electronic circuit that trans¬ 
forms sound into flickers of light, was 
invented by a college student and is 
now being built by his company, the 
Novar. 

The simple device, which looks like 
a frosted glass globe, has a tiny micro¬ 
phone in its base. It picks up the faintest 
sound and converts it into flickers of 
light. 


For the deaf, it can replace the sound 
of a fire alarm, the phone ringing, or 
a neighbor’s cry for help. But by far 
its greatest use is teaching deaf children 
how to speak. 

“Before I invented the device, teachers 
had to rely on vibrations for a teaching 
method,” Ott explained. “The deaf child 
touched the teacher’s throat and felt the 
vibrations when she spoke. Then he 
would try to duplicate the vibrations 
himself. 

“This method was successful, but very 
difficult. With this new device, the child 
can see the sounds he is making. The 
light, more sensitive to sound than 
fingers are to vibrations, visually shows 
what the instructor’s voice does and re¬ 
wards the pupil by registering the sound 
he makes.” 

Ott’s first device was constructed for 
a deaf friend at Ohio State University. 
His friend wanted to get a ham radio 
operator’s license, but in order to pass 
the test he had to be able to receive 
messages in Morse code. 

Putting all his knowledge of electronics 
together, James was able to make the 
light which flickered the dots and dashes 
and his friend got his license. 

The light, which Ott and his friends 
decided to call the Whisperlite, delighted 
mothers who could see the baby crying 
when they couldn’t hear. 

Elderly people with slight hearing 
problems could see when the phone was 
ringing. 

Many people wanted the light for a 
conversation piece because it allowed 
them to see their own voices. 

* * * 

I have a clipping from Colorado 
Springs, no name of sender on it: 

DEAF YOUTH 
ENJOYS TOUR 
ON BICYCLE 

Toshihiko Maki is deaf, but that did 
not keep him from a summer of bicycle 
touring. 

Toshihiko arrived in Colorado to join 
friends after concluding a 1,200 mile 
bicycling summer along the West Coast. 

On his bicycle he was able to carry 
enough gear to allow him to travel for 
three months, including a tent, a sleep¬ 
ing bag and numerous maps. 

Toshihiko indicated he did have some 
difficulty communicating along the trip, 
since he does not speak. Also, he was 
often afraid he would unknowingly be 
approached by dangerous animals while 
camping at night, since he would be 
unable to hear their warning sounds. 

The most memorable part of the trip 
to Toshihiko was his journey through 
Death Valley in June. In the scorching 
heat he rode his bicycle through the 
area with only two gallons of water to 
sustain him. 

Toshihiko left Colorado Springs with 
two deaf friends, Leslie Bruening and 
Eldon Ragsdale, for Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D.C., where they will 
be freshmen. 

(How? By bicycle? Paper does not 
say.) 


Editor's note: The following informa¬ 
tion was received from the Federacion 
Deportiva Silenciosa Argentina relative 
to the 5th Latin American Games for 
the Deaf to be held December 4-10, 1971, 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, but came 
too late to be printed in our September 
issue. 

Our Major Consideration 

We are happy to inform you that we 
are officially inviting you to participate 
in the 5th Latin American Games for 
the Deaf that will take place on the 
4th to the 10th of December, 1971, in 
Buenos Aires. 

The following games are scheduled 

1. Wrestling 

2. Basketball 

3. Football 

4. Swimming and Diving 

5. Marksmanship 

6. Ping Pong 

7. Volley Ball (girls) 

It is very important that we confirm 
your intentions of participating. We have 
to submit dates and also the number 
of participants and the events in which 
they plan to enter. 

We would like to have the official ad¬ 
dress for all correspondence regarding 
the games. 

We hope that you can participate. We 
await your response and send you our 
best regards. 

Questionnaire 

5th Games for Latin American Deaf 

The participating countries have to 
make known their intentions to par¬ 
ticipate in wrestling, swimming and div¬ 
ing. You must have at least three par¬ 
ticipants. 

We must have received this informa¬ 
tion before Sept. 30, 1971, at the same 
time we must be informed of your ac¬ 
ceptance or refusal of the invitation of 
all the American countries (United 
States, Canada, etc.) thus changing the 
Latin American Games to Pan American 
Games. 

The United States is very interested 
in participating. That is why we urge 
you to vote immediately. The resolution 
will be acted upon with the majority 
of the votes received by the 30th of 
September, 1971. A country to be able 
to vote must be affiliated with CISS. 
We will then invite the other American 
countries. 

The rules require that a minimum of 
three countries must participate (official 
rules of CISS). 

Metro-Washington Southern Titlist 

Results of the ninth annual Southern 
Softball Association of the Deaf tourna¬ 
ment at Birmingham on Sept. 4-5, 1971: 

Champion: Metro-Washington Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf 

Runnerup: Potomac Silent Club 

Third place: Birmingham 

Fourth place: Charlotte 
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United States Deaf Skiers 

To Convene In New Hampshire 

The United States Deaf Skiers Asso¬ 
ciation will hold its third biennial con¬ 
vention in North Conway, N. H., during 
the week of February 27-March 4, 1972. 
Hosted by the Eastern Regional Deaf 
Skiers Committee, consisting of deaf skiers 
from New Jersey, New York, Maryland 
and Massachusetts, the event will feature 
seven days of skiing at any of five finest 
Mt. Washington Valley ski areas—Attitash, 
Wildcat, Tyrol, Black and Cranmore 
Mountains; ski school classes for all be¬ 
ginners to experts; get-acquainted party; 
ice skating; evening dancing; captioned 
movies; ski workshops; business meeting; 
snowmobiling (a national snowmobile 
race will be held if more than 20 entries 
are presented); the National Alpine Ski 
Race Championships for the Deaf—giant 
slalom, special slalom and downhill; and 
awards ceremony and farewell party on 
Friday night. 

For detailed information as to the ski 
week package rates, write to: Mr. Donald 
Fields, General Chairman, United States 
Deaf Skiers Association Convention, 159 
Davis Avenue, Hackensack, N.J. 07601. 
The deadline for room reservations is 
February 12, 1972. 

Any deaf competitor who wishes to race 
in the National Alpine Ski Race Cham¬ 
pionships must be a member of a division 
of the United States Ski Association and 
must present a classification card show¬ 
ing proper rating from his ski association. 
Write to Race Chairman Dan F. Miller, 
c/o United States Deaf Skiers Association 
Convention, P. 0. Box 349, Times Square 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10036, and ask 
for a race information kit. 


National World Games For The Deaf Tryouts 

At Morganton, N.C. 

Mr. Ranee Henderson, superintendent of the North Carolina School for the 

Deaf, has responded with an enthusiastic Y E S to Chairman Art Kruger’s re¬ 

quest to hold the 2nd National Tryouts at the Morganton, N.C., institution. 

The first National World Games for the Deaf Tryouts were held at the 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, in 1968 and no one can deny that our 
superior showing in Belgrade was a direct result of the keen competition and 
eventual selection of the very best among the participants at Berkeley. 

Bill Simpson, principal of the vocational department, and Marvin Tuttle, 
football and track coach, have been selected as co-chairmen of the Morganton 
Tryouts. An impressive list of honorary co-chairmen is headed by the Honor¬ 
able Robert W. Scott, governor of North Carolina, with strong support from the 
following: The Honorable Paul S. Cash, mayor of the city of Morganton; 
Mr. J. G. Northcott, president, Board of Directors, North Carolina Schools for 
the Deaf; Mr. Ralph P. Crutchfield, president, North Carolina Association of 

the Deaf; Mr. Lyon Dickson, president, North Carolina School for the Deaf 

Alumni Association; Mr. Charles Horton, vice president, Carolina Shoe Com¬ 
pany, Morganton, N.C.; Mr. William S. McCord, Editor of The Bugler; Mr. 
Durwood Buck, the News Herald sports editor. 

The dates for the tryouts are June 28, 29, 30, July 1, 1972. Competition will 
be in track and field, swimming, wrestling and volleyball. With the exception 
of wrestling, competition is planned for women as well as men. In tennis, the 
four top men and four top women tennis players will be asked to compete 
only to determine each individual’s world ranking. 

Success of the Morganton Tryouts is already assured as letters are cur¬ 
rently being received requesting information and entry blanks. Participation 
in the tryouts is very important. Winners in Morganton will carry the All-Amer¬ 
ican Deaf label, and will receive priority consideration for selection to the 1973 
Malmo team. 

Participants in the Morganton Tryouts must pay their own travel expenses 
to the meet. Local organizations or committees and schools are urged to sponsor 
the appearance of worthy athletes. Fees for ten meals and four nights’ lodging 
will be $17.50. An entry fee of $ .50, making a total of $18.00, must be paid 
before April 1, 1972, and sent to Chairman Kruger. 

For further information and entry blanks, interested athletes and their 
coaches are requested to write to: 

ART KRUGER, Chairman 

USA World Games for the Deaf Committee 

7530 Hampton Ave., #303 

West Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


Deadline for the December 1971 issue 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN is Novem¬ 
ber 5. Similarly, the deadline for the 
January issue will be the fifth of the 
month preceding publication—Decem- 


As his graduate project at San Fer¬ 
nando Valley State College, Emil Lad¬ 
ner undertook a study of the structure 
of the Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf and the existing state and 
metropolitan councils of organizations 
serving the deaf. 

A copy of his project entitled “Guide¬ 
lines for the Development and Estab¬ 
lishment of State and Metropolitan 
Councils of Organizations Serving the 
Deaf” is now available to individuals 
or organizations interested in forming 
a council. To obtain a copy, write to 
the COSD, 4201 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 20008. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

• * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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More About Track . . . 


Gary Washington First Deaf Athlete To Qualify For National 
Junior Olympics; Did 49.3 In Quarter-mile For New 

American Deaf Record 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
7530 Hampton Avenue #303 West Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


The roar of the spectators was deafen¬ 
ing as the 19th annual Rocky Mountain 
AAU Junior Olympic contenders in the 
final heat of the senior boys 440-yard dash 
rounded the last curve at Frank C. Potts 
Field in Boulder, home of the University 
of Colorado, July 10, 1971. 

In front by a healthy margin and loping 
down the straightway with confidence was 
17-year-old Gary Washington of the Colo¬ 
rado School for the Deaf. One of the top 
five high school sprinters in the state, 
Washington had come into the competition 
with local victories in the 100, 220 and 
440 and already had tied the RMAAU 
meet record for the 100-yard dash with 
a 9.7 clocking in the preliminaries. 

Suddenly the crowd’s cheers became 
shouts of warning. Out of the pack, some 
20 yards back came Chuck Malito of 
Lakewood. Sprinting as if it were a new 
race, Malito cut into the leader’s advan¬ 
tage. 

The fans leaped to their feet. Their 
frenzy mounted, their frustration grew, 
as Washington remained oblivious. Wash¬ 
ington naturally didn’t hear the shouting. 
He naturally couldn’t hear his panting. 
He naturally hadn’t heard the gun which 
started the race. 

Finally out of the corner of his left eye, 
Gary caught sight of Malito. Only then 
did he sense possible doom. A look of 
anguish passed over Washington’s face. 
By then, the finish line was less than 
seven yards away. Mustering full 
strength, the CSD athlete lunged forward 
to nose out his rival, 49.6 to 49.7 seconds, 
reducing the meet record time of 51.4 
established last year. 

The victory was unprecedented in Jun¬ 
ior Olympic history because Washington 
became the first deaf athlete to qualify 
for the National AAU Junior Olympic 
Championships. 

And this fleetfoot, running for the Den¬ 
ver All-Stars, gained double distinction 
in the senior boys sprints as he was the 
only double record-setter of the regional 
Junior Olympic meet. He matched the 
100-yard dash record of 9.7 in the prelim¬ 
inaries which was entered into the record 
book 10 years ago by Charles Morton of 
the Denver All-stars. Gary was finally 
beaten for the first time this year in this 
event as he placed third in 10 seconds 
flat. The Denver Flyers’ Bert Chism won 
the century in 9.8 seconds as second, third 



BOB BACKOFEN of Rockville, Conn., runs to a sec¬ 
ond place finish in the half mile in 2:01.1. Backo- 
fen, who also runs the mile, is captain of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology cross country team 
this fall. He is the first National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf student elected to a captain's position 
at RIT. 

and fourth place finishers were all timed 
in 10 seconds flat. 

On August 9, 1971, Gary Washington was 
among the more than 550 boys and girls 
arriving at the Air Force Academy to 
compete under the sponsorship of the 
Quaker Oats Co., for national honors in 
track and field, swimming, diving, gym¬ 
nastics and judo. 

Washington couldn’t hear the cheers 
but that didn’t matter. The important 
thing for him was providing something 
to cheer about for the 27 members of his 
family assembled at the national meet 
for a “reunion” from across the nation. 

The first deaf athlete to qualify for 
the national Junior Olympic competition, 
Gary became the annual meet's first deaf 
placewinner Thursday, the 12th, when he 
finished sixth in the quarter-mile with a 
time of 49.3 seconds for a new American 
Deaf record. The clocking was three- 
tenths of a second faster than his effort 
in the preliminaries. 

Washington’s mother, Mrs. Leon Harris, 
was one of the “cheering 27,” in the 
crowd of several thousand. It was the 
first time she had seen Gary run this 
year. One of her younger sons had the 
measles when Gary was a triple winner 
in the Colorado State High School Class 
A meet, and the other one had chicken pox 


at the time of the Rocky Mountain AAU 
Junior Olympics in Boulder, where Gary 
gained his berth in the nationals. Although 
she was well-represented at the previous 
two meets by her sister and brother-in- 
law, Mrs. Harris decided to make cer¬ 
tain her son had an impressive rooting 
section for his national debut. Her par¬ 
ents came down from Montana, her sis¬ 
ter journeyed to Denver from New Hamp¬ 
shire and other relatives gathered from 
the West Coast and Midwest. 

It was a tension-laden day for the fam¬ 
ily. Gary drew the outside lane 7 in the 
preliminaries, a spot where it’s easy to 
think you’re ahead until it’s too late. 
Washington made that mistake. Unaware 
the field was with him until the final 110 
yards, where he lost the stagger of the 
start, he had to go all out to make the 
finals. Only the first four in each heat 
qualified. He was fourth. For the finals 
he was seeded in lane 6. The winning 
time of 48.1 was recorded by Steve Wil¬ 
liams of the Bronx, N.Y., running in 
lane 2. And this was Gary's first loss in 
the 440 this year. Anyway, Washington 
had the largest personal cheering section 
of any contestant in the national competi¬ 
tion as 27 people were rooting for him. 

ANN REIFEL ALMOST MADE IT 
TO THE NATIONAL JUNIOR OLYMPICS 

Ann Reifel, a sophomore at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf from Anderson, was 
double winner at the Indiana State AAU 
Junior Olympics held at Fort Wayne on 
Saturday, July 17, 1971, when she took 
the 80-yard hurdles in 11.1 seconds and 
put the shot 34 feet, 414 inches. With her 
twin triumphs, Ann earned her berth in 
the Regional Junior Olympics staged July 
24, 1971, at Detroit, Mich. 

And Ann almost made it to the na¬ 
tionals. After taking first in the 80-yard 
hurdles in the preliminaries and again 
in the semifinals, Reifel placed third in 
10.9 in the finals. There were two false 
starts in the finals, and we agree that 
Ann lost it there for she had a very fast 
start out of the blocks that time, but 
someone jumped the gun. The first place 
winning time was 10.5, taken by a young 
Negro gal. Ann placed fifth in the shot 
put. 

We knew Ann was disappointed not to 
go to Colorado Springs, but we were glad 
she did as well as she did. Ann will keep 
practicing and be ready for the National 
World Games for the Deaf Tryouts at 
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Morganton, N.C., next year. After the 
Detroit meet she went to the Junior NAD 
Camp at Swan Lake, Minn., and had a 
good time. 

Another girl was a participant in the 
Junior Olympics. She is Ruth Sandra 
McLennon, a sophomore at the American 
School for the Deaf. She surprised us 
by taking first place in the long jump 
with the distance of 17 feet, V 2 inch, at 
the Connecticut State Junior Olympic 
track and field championships held in 
Middletown on July 10, 1971. Her win¬ 
ning effort is a new American Deaf rec¬ 
ord for women, and is 'A inch better 
than the mark made by Antonina Redkina 
of Russia who won a gold medal in the 
long jump at the Yugo 69 Games. 

Then Ruth went to Buffalo, N.Y., for 
the Regional AAU Junior Olympics on 
July 17, 1971, and placed fifth, and failed 
to qualify for the final > trials by only 
V2 inch even though her fifth place jump 
exceeded the other 17 jumpers. First 
place was 18 feet, 3 inches, which was a 
new meet record. 

According to her coach, A1 Couthen, 
Ruth Sandra McLennon is a scholar-ath¬ 
lete. She won a most valuable player 
trophy in her first year as a member of 
the girls varsity basketball team last 
winter. She is one of the top students 
in her class. 

P.S. The former American Deaf stand¬ 
ard in the long jump for women was 17 
feet set by Mary Ann Manska of Jack- 
son, Miss., in 1965. 

SUZY BARKER RAN FANTASTIC 10.2 
80-YARD HURDLES AT STATE TAAF 

Now 17 years old, Suzy Barker of Lub¬ 
bock, Texas, is still GREAT. At first we 
were worried about her because she did 
not do so well in track at the Texas School 
for the Deaf the last two years. However, 
this past summer Suzy proved that she 
still is one of the world’s top deaf track- 
sters. Now she is more enthused than 
ever and is very eager to return to the 
World Games for the Deaf in 1973. 

Suzy, her blue eyes squared with blonde 
long hair falling to her shoulder, was great 
in the senior division of the Texas Ama¬ 
teur Athletic Federation competitions. 
She had little competition in the senior 
division of the Lubbock TAAF meet as 
she picked up four first places in the four 
events she entered. Lubbock’s top femi¬ 
nine trackster won the long jump, 60 yard 
low hurdles, the 100 in 11.6 and the 220 
in 26.4. And in the State TAAF finals in 
Fort Worth, July 24-25, 1971, Suzy won 
and set a new state record in the 80-yard 
hurdles in 10.2. This time is FANTAS¬ 
TIC! Since 80 METERS is equivalent to 
87.52 yards, Suzy could run the 80 meter 
hurdles in 11.3, which would be better 
than the World Deaf mark of 11.6 set by 
Nina Ivanova of Russia at the Yugo 69 
Games. Suzy also placed second in the 
shot put and fourth in the 100-yard dash 
at the state finals. 

Suzy Barker is still remembered as the 
first woman from the United States to win 
four medals at the World Games for the 


Deaf at one time, and that was two years 
ago when she was 15 years old. Her per¬ 
sonal war on the Yugo medal market 
started with a gold medal in the 200- 
meter dash, with a winning time of 26.0 
seconds. Her silver medals came in the 
80-meter hurdles and as a member of the 
second-place USA 400-meter relay. She 
added the bronze medal for a third in 
the 100-meter dash. 

Now Suzy has all the confidence in the 
world in herself. “It was the first time 
I’d been up against competition like that 
at the Belgrade Games,” she said. “But 
I’ll be ready for them at the Malmo 
Games in 1973. I want to win four gold 
medals.” 

Since Suzy is very strong, we think she 
would make a fine pentathlon competitor. 
The pentathlon for women at WGD con¬ 
sists of five events—200 meter dash, 80 
meter hurdles, long jump, high jump and 
shot put. She’s already good in four 
events and we have yet to know how good 
she is at high jump. When we told her 
about this she was quite excited. 

P.S. If Suzy had competed in the 5th 
annual National AAU Junior Olympics at 
Colorado Springs, she would have won the 
80-yard hurdles, as her 10.2 time was bet¬ 
ter than the first place time of 10.4 won 
by Bobbette Krug of La Jolla, Calif. 
Competitors from throughout the 50 states 
and Guam competed in the annual meet. 
Next year’s meet will be at Seattle, Wash. 

TRAIN IN THE SUN 

What do you do when there is a sizable 
amount of the year’s 150 inches of snow 
left on the ground? You don’t have 
enough room to work inside and you real¬ 
ly have to shape up your track team for 
the spring season. 

Yon do what Coach Pete Todd does 
each year with his Rochester Institute of 
Technology team . . . take it to sunny 
Florida for a two-and-a-half week stretch 
and to compete in a couple of meets. 


That’s what RIT did last spring and 
Todd wound up their stay in the Florida 
Relays at Gainesville, but this RIT team 
and the school is a little more special 
than the ordinary team. 

Of the 11 athletes he brought with them, 
three are deaf and attend the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID). 
Coach Todd is determined to make inte¬ 
gration successful in athletics. 

And the 11 athletes formed the nucleus 
of his 1971 41-man squad that whipped 
Edward Waters College in Jacksonville 
a week prior to the Florida Relays. Todd 
and his troops spent one day at the Flor¬ 
ida School for the Deaf, talking to classes 
and working out with Coach Henry 
White’s track squad. 

Todd, who has compiled an amazing 
38-4 record in his five seasons as head 
coach, had a communication problem 
with his deaf athletes when he first 
came to RIT that since has been solved. 

“On our relay teams,” Todd explained, 
“when you tried to tell the boys that they 
had to start in lane three and stay there 
until the first curve, I couldn’t make them 
understand. 

“They would stay in lane three,” he 
said, “and the second boy, who could cut 
in as soon as he got the baton, also stayed 
in lane three all the way around. Well, 
by the time I finally got everything ex¬ 
plained, we were about 40 points behind.” 

So last year Todd spent eight weeks in 
class learning the language of signs in 
order to communicate with his athletes 
and now the barrier is wiped out for the 
affable 33-year-old coach. His effort was 
a labor of love. 

After three years of RIT training in 
Florida (at Camp Belle Ridge near Haw¬ 
thorne), Todd brought his deaf trackmen 
along. But in that span, RIT has re* 
sponded with a super 27-1 record and three 
upstate New York championships. 

“The conditioning in Florida is a major 



ONE OF THE WORLD TOP DEAF WOMEN HURDLERS—Suzy Barker of Lubbock, a 17-year-old student 
at the Texas School for the Deaf, clears a barrier in the senior girls 80-yard hurdles race at the Texas 
Amateur Athletic Federation (TAAF) track and field championships held at Fort Worth, July 23-24, 1971. 
Suzy went on to win this event in a fantastic time of 10.2 for a new state record. This would mean she 
would run the 80 METER hurdles in 11.3 which would better the World Deaf Mark of 11.6. She also 
did very well in four other events, especially 11.6 in the century and 26.5 in the 220. (Photo by Milton 
Adams of Lubbock Avalanche-Journal.) 
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Although Backofen played football, bas¬ 
ketball and ran track at the American 
School for the Deaf at West Hartford, 
Conn., his primary interests now are track 
and cross country. His long-range goal 
is to compete for Uncle Sam at the 
World Games for the Deaf in Malmo, 
Sweden, in 1973. He was NTID 1969-70 
Athlete of the Year. 


elected Bob as harrier captain for this 
year. 

“It may be a first, but we don’t feel 
it is strange,” said Coach Pete Todd. 
“Deaf runners have become important 
members of RIT’s track and cross coun¬ 
try teams. Bob has displayed the leader¬ 
ship ability that all of our runners respect. 
That is why they voted for him.” 

Backofen, 21, on the other hand, isn't 
captain of just any ordinary cross country 
team. Todd's Tigers were 13-3 last year, 
31-7 over two years and 73-30 since Coach 
Todd took over the program six years 
ago. 

“Bob is a self-motivator,” Coach Todd 
evaluates. “He has had to put out more 
than most hearing students to get this 
far. While Bob Backofen benefits from 
his individual successes, RIT’s cross coun¬ 
try team will benefit from having this 
deaf athlete as captain.” 


Albert Dial, a graduate of the Washington State School for the Deaf, but now of Mentor, Ohio, pushes 
down the homestretch of the 440-yard intermediate hurdles at Rochester Institute of Technology. The 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf student was the number two hurdler on a college team that 
finished 13-0. 


factor in our success,” declared Todd. 
“We come into the early part of the sea¬ 
son in much better condition than any 
of our opponents. The boys understand 
from the beginning that this is not a so¬ 
cial time and we work hard . . . very 
hard. 

"And with the training we got in Flor¬ 
ida and the excellent talent returning we 
were able to complete our '71 campaign 
undefeated in 13 meets." This was the 
third straight unbeaten season for Todd 
and his Tigers. Now Todd has compiled 
a sparkling 40-1 record the last three 
seasons and 50-4 since he became head 
coach six years ago. 

One of his deaf team members is Tony 
Spiecker from Miami, Fla., an outstand¬ 
ing performer in the 440 and sprints. He 
tied the school freshman record for the 
indoor 50-yard dash—5.6. Tony ran the 
440-yard relay, the 220-yard dash, the 
440-yard dash and anchored the mile re¬ 
lay team in every meet. 

Two other top deaf performers on the 
Tiger squad this year were Bob Backofen 
of Rockville, Conn., half-miler, and Albert 
Dial of Mentor, Ohio, hurdler. Both Back¬ 
ofen and Dial are juniors this fall while 
Spiecker is a sophomore. And they all 
ran the mile relay with one hearing boy 
all season. They won 10 of 13 meets, with 
their best time being 3:27.8. 

Spiecker did 22.0 flat in the 220 and 51.0 
flat in the 440 this year. Dial was the 
number two hurdler on the RIT team and 
did 15.4 in the 120-yard high hurdles and 
57.9 in the 440-yard intermediate hurdles, 
while Backofen improved his sophomore 
year in the 880-yard run to 2:01.0. 

With the consistent improvement of the 
NTID for the Deaf trackmen, we feel they 
should make some impact in the National 
WGD Tryouts in North Carolina next 
year. 

Bob Backofen was the first deaf runner 
to be named captain of an RIT athletic 
team when the RIT cross country squad 


“Coach Todd and the team have made 
me feel at home from the very begin- 
ing,” the architectural drafting major 
pointed out. “They tried to communicate 
by learning the language of signs and 
fingerspelling and Coach Todd worked 
harder than anyone.” 

Another impressive part of the RIT 
group is Jack Smith, a former sports edi¬ 
tor in the Pottsville, Pa., area who is 
now the NTID Public Information Officer. 
We have him to thank for the information 
on deaf athletes at RIT and also those 
photos. Jack bowls, shoots golf in the 
mid to low 90s, pitches for the RIT fac¬ 
ulty-staff softball team (he was 7-1 last 
year) and helped win the title, and 
coaches. A lot of people do the same 
thing, but not from a wheelchair. He also 
plays for a wheelchair basketball team. 

STANLEY MALS RUNS 1:56.7 
HALF MILE 

Gallaudet College, coached by Tom 
Berg, did much better in the Mason-Dixon 
Conference track and field championships 
held at Roanoke College, Salem, Va., May 
14-15, 1971, as it placed third. 

Final scores of the conference meet: 


Towson State College _67V2 

Bridgewater College _ 41 

Gallaudet College _ 34 

Hampden-Sydney College_33 

Western Maryland College _23 

Roanoke College _ 2 IV 2 

Johns Hopkins University _20 

Loyola College _ 13 


Gallaudet thinclads who scored points 
in the conference meet were as follows: 


Rochester Institute of Technology track coach Pete Todd discusses strategy with his top 220 and 440 man, 
Tony Spiecker (center) of Miami, Fla., and Bob Backofen of Rockville, Conn., who runs the 880 and mile. 
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Stanley Mals of Miami, Fla., covered the 
880-yard distance in 1:56.7 for FIRST 
place, fastest in the nation among deaf 
athletes this year; Harold Foster of Oak¬ 
land, Calif., took first in the 440-yard dash 
with an 49.8 time, finished third in the 
220 in 22.7, and cleared the high jump 
bar at 6 feet for second place; Johnny 
Samuels of Gainesville, Fla., put the 16- 
pound shot 44 feet, % inch for third place, 
while Francis Aquila of Omaha, Neb., 
was fifth at 42 feet, 3% inches; Herman 
Buckman of Jacksonville, Fla., placed sec¬ 
ond in the triple jump at 43 feet, 11% 
inches, even though he had an excellent 
46-plus jump but was a foul by Vz inch; 
Steven Heffley of Battle Ground, Ind., 
ran the mile for fifth place in 4:41.9, and 
the Gallaudet foursome composed of My¬ 
ron Greenstone of Van Nuys, Calif., Stan¬ 
ley Mals, Mike Dunham of Mount Dora, 
Fla., and Harold Foster was the sur¬ 
prise winner over several colleges con¬ 
sidered the favorites to win the mile re¬ 
lay event winning in 3:23.0 for a new 
American Deaf record. 



RUTH SANDRA MCLENNON, a sophomore student 
at the American School for the Deaf, broke the 
American Deaf record in the long jump for women 
when she did 17 feet V 2 inch at the Connecticut 
State AAU Junior Olympics last summer, good for 
first place. 


Bennie Fuller Again . . . 

Bennie, East Ramble In, 95-85. He Hits 26, Is Top Player 


Bennie Fuller, the magnificently poised 
sharpshooter from the Arkansas School 
for the Deaf, fired up a sluggish East 
offense in the second half and led his 
team to a 95-85 win over the West in the 
Arkansas High School All-Star basketball 
game in Barton Coliseum, in Little Rock, 
Saturday, August 7, 1971. 

Fuller, who finished with 26 points that 
Saturday afternoon, averaged 51.9 points 
per game this past winter, highest per 
game average in the nation. He scored 
102 points in one game last winter. 

Fuller’s 26 was just five shy of the 
All-Star record. Aimer Lee, who played 
at Fort Smith Northside High School, 
scored 31 points in the 1968 game. Fuller 
was named the Most Valuable Player in 
that all-star game and it was an ex¬ 
tremely popular decision. 

East coach Jim Haney of Jonesboro 
High School lifted his 6-2 star with 2:07 
to play with the bigger East leading, 89-77. 
Fuller was greeted with thunderous ap¬ 
plause as he left the floor. 

Time was called, and the announcement 
was made that Fuller had been named 
MVP. One by one each of his East team¬ 
mates came by to shake Bennie’s hand. 
Even the starters from the West came 
over to offer congratulations. 

East teammate Nelson Ennis of Rus¬ 
sellville High gave Fuller a ceremonial 
ride on his shoulders. Bennie raised his 
hand in triumph and bowed to the crowd. 

Houston Nutt, coach at ASD, came to 
the East dressing room after the game 
and using signs relayed writers’ questions 
to Fuller. “I’m very happy,” Fuller told 
his coach. “This is an unbelievable day. 
I never dreamed something like this would 
happen to me.” 

Fuller was on the East second team but 
played throughout the second half, spell¬ 


ing the ill Don Scaife of Helena High. 
Scaife was struck with an acute case of 
tonsilitis and played Saturday with a 
slight fever. It was obvious he was not 
at full strength. 

“I’m so glad Bennie could come in and 
get the job done,” said Coach Haney. 
“Scaife was in no condition to go the en¬ 
tire game, and Bennie did some kind of 
job. He really gave us a lift the second 
half, and we needed it.” 

The East, which broke a four-year losing 
streak, led 38-35, going into the final 
half. The first half was divided into three 
periods, with all 15 players on each squad 
getting playing time. 

The first teams played the first six 
minutes, and the East led by only 8-6 at 
the end. When the second teams were 
finished the East led, 29-26, and the East 
third team maintained the three-point 
margin to end the half. 

Scaife was on the bench to start the 
second half. Haney went with Fuller. “I 
really wasn’t sure about starting Bennie 
the second half,” said Haney. “But he 
scored eight points the first half and had 
played good defense. I decided to go with 
him.” 

Ricky Medlock of Cave City High, who 
will play at the University of Arkansas 
this winter, got the East off and running 
with a pair of layups in the first minute. 

Big Maurice Scarnrough of Little Rock 
Mann High, who along with Robert Walker 
of Blytheville High controlled the boards 
on both ends of the floor, dumped in a 
jumper and a free throw and with 7:56 
left in the quarter, the East lead was 
at 45-38. 

Fuller tipped in Scarbrough’s missed 
jumper at 7:13 and the bulge was up to 
nine points, 47-38. The East got it to an 
even 10 points, 49-39, when Little Rock 


McClellan High’s J. H. Williams made a 
clean steal and dribbled half the length 
of the floor to drop in a layup at the 6:46 
mark. 

The West put on an offensive push of 
its own in the next two minutes and closed 
it to 51-46 with 4:45 left. 

But Fuller hit a jumper and the top 
half of a one-and-one to get the East back 
to a 54-46 margin. 

Fuller tipped in another missed shot, 
hit both ends of a one-and-one and stole a 
West pass and fed Medlock for an easy 
layup to get the East a 62-51 lead with 
2:14 left in the quarter. 

Most of the 6,384 people jammed into 
the Coliseum were standing and applaud¬ 
ing when Fuller led his team off the floor 
at the end of the quarter. For all prac¬ 
tical purposes, he had won the MVP 
award. 

Bennie scored seven points the final 
quarter, and Scarbrough collected eight. 
Together they held off any West come¬ 
back hopes. The largest East lead was 
the 13 points in the final 10 minutes, and 
the closest the West was able to get 
was eight. Medlock and Scarbrough, who 
will play at Ouachita College, finished 
behind Fuller with 12 points each. Wil¬ 
liams and Scaife, who will both play at 
Arkansas State University, followed with 
9 and 8 points, respectively. Swift Larry 
Banks of Stephens High, who will also 
play at ASU, led the West with 15 points. 

Jim Atkinson, basketball coach at Pen¬ 
sacola, Fla., Junior College, saw Bennie 
Fuller, his future star, for the first time 
Saturday afternoon—he was impressed. 

“It’s the first time I’ve seen Bennie 
play in actual competition,” said Atkin¬ 
son, a native of Fordyce and former 
Arkansas AM&N football player. “He 
really showed me something and there. 
He’ll make us a fine player and based 
on what I saw today, he’ll start for us.” 

Fuller plans to study graphic arts 
(printing) at Pensacola JC but will not 
be able to transfer any credits to a 
senior college, Atkinson said. He will be 
awarded an associate degree upon com¬ 
pletion of the vocational course, and if 
he decided to go on to senior college, 
would have to begin again, as a fresh¬ 
man. He would have two years of eligi¬ 
bility left. 

Atkinson takes over this season as bas¬ 
ketball coach after spending four years 
as baseball coach and three as swimming 
coach at the school with an enrollment of 
7,500 students. Pensacola JC had a 13-15 
record in basketball last winter. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS: Ever since 
the United States table tennis team was 
allowed to visit Red China, the humble 
sport of ping pong has been growing in 
prestige and popularity everywhere. For¬ 
tunately for us, we have an able repre¬ 
sentative of the sport in James S. Cart- 
ledge of San Antonio and recent graduate 
of the Texas School for the Deaf, won the 
San Antonio Class A city-wide tourna¬ 
ment, winning 15 games and competing 
against 75 other players. His scores for 
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the final games were 21-11, 1-21, 22-24, 
24-22 and 21-7. And on June 5-6, 1971, he 
competed in the Texas Amateur Athletic 
Federation state tournament and took 
runner up honors. The scores of the final 
games were 19-21, 22-20, 5-21, 32-30, 26-28. 
He competed for the United States at the 
Yugo 69 Games, and is now a student at 
Lee College in Baytown, Texas. . . . 
Gerhard Sperling of East Germany, who 
is the world’s No. 1 deaf walker, took sec¬ 
ond place in the opening day of the 
European Track and Field Champion¬ 
ships (hearing), on August 10, 1971. He 
was nosed out by a Russian walker for 
first place by just 9 seconds, 1:27:20.2 to 
1:27:29.0 . . . Viatcheslav Skormarlokhov 
of Russia was the other deaf athlete par¬ 
ticipating in the European meet. He 
placed first in the preliminaries of the 
400 meter intermediate hurdles in 50.5, 
but failed to make the finals. He also 
competed for Russia in the recent USA- 
USSR meet held at Berkeley, Calif. 

Awards To Deaf-Blind Students 

The Perkins Institute for the Blind an¬ 
nounced the presentation of cash scholar¬ 
ship awards last June to three outstanding 
deaf-blind students at Perkins. The 
awards were personally provided by Jo¬ 
seph Wiedenmayer from the sales of his 
booklet for the hearing impaired titled 
WHAT? LISTEN, PLEASE! 


IMPORTANT ADDRESS CHANGE 

After December 1, 1971, mail should 
be addressed to the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf at 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. This is 
also the address for DEAF AMERICAN 
subscriptions and address changes. 


A New Concept In Deaf Organizations—NIID 

The Parent-Teacher Association is an old and familiar organization pattern in 
almost every community in the United States where there are grade schools. Many 
state schools for the deaf have similar organizations of parents and teachers inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of their deaf pupils. As a further help in motivating the parents 
and their children, it would be desirable to have deaf adult members of the com¬ 
munities in these organizations. 

However, since the PTA’s tend to be teacher-oriented, it would be more prac¬ 
ticable to have a separate organization of parents of deaf children and the deaf 
adults in one or more communities. In this way, both the deaf and the hearing in¬ 
dividuals could work together to their mutual advantage. The parents would obtain 
a better understanding of the problems of the deaf children by associating with the 
deaf adults. In turn, the deaf adults who are interested in improving the educational 
opportunities of the deaf would gain the support of the parents in their efforts. 

To use a rather trite expression, Nebraskans Interested in the Deaf (NIID) may 
be said to be an idea whose time has come. In October 1970, a small group of 
parents of deaf children met with a nearly equal number of deaf adults to investigate 
the desirability of starting a new organization. An interpreter was present to help 
all persons present to understand the proceedings of the meeting. 

At the initial meeting, temporary officers were elected to be responsible for 
handling the organizational duties of the group. Marvin Rhodes, father of a deaf 
boy at the Nebraska School for the Deaf, was elected president. Mrs. Katherine 
Flowers, who has a deaf daughter at the Nebraska School for the Deaf, became the 
secretary and Mrs. Irene Leavitt, a graduate of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
was elected treasurer. At subsequent meetings, these three were appointed to their 
respective offices for the first year of the organization’s existence and John Reed, a 
graduate of the Nebraska School for the Deaf and Gallaudet College, was elected 
vice president and president-elect. 

At the second meeting, the name of the group, Nebraskans Interested in the Deaf, 
(NIID), was approved. As the name implies, all persons, deaf or hearing, who have 
reasons to be interested in the problems of the deaf, are welcomed as members. 

The constitution of the group states: “The purpose of the NIID will be to sup¬ 
port the Nebraska School for the Deaf; to promote the work toward educational, 
vocational and social improvements for all of the deaf of Nebraska. This may in¬ 
clude summer school programs and employment, improved vocational training for 
the adult deaf, education of the general public as to the needs of the deaf and support 
of legislation concerning the deaf.” 

Membership dues in the association are $3.00 per family group and are intended 

to cover only a part of the expenditures of the group. Fund raising activities will be 

planned to obtain additional money as the need arises. 

The association has at present two chapters, one in Lincoln and one in Omaha. 

It is hoped that sufficient interest will be shown that an additional chapter or two 

can be formed in other localities in Nebraska. The chapters plan monthly meetings 
with state wide meetings once or twice per year.—John S. Reed. 

(Editor’s Note: John S. Reed recently retired after 40 years with the Lincoln 
(Nebr.) Telephone and Telegraph Company. As plant methods supervisor, he con¬ 
tributed articles to Telephone Engineer and Management, a trade publication. His 
son, Richard D. Reed, is principal of the Missouri School for the Deaf. 



AIR-IN Q1 A 


lTRANSLAND travel 
JVAGA BOND TOURS OF 
THE DEAF 
LONDON ROME PARIS 
JULY 5 AUG. 3 


VAGABOND TOURISTS—David A. Davidowitz, second from extreme right, conducted this group of American tourists to London, Rome and Paris last summer. 
Kneeling, left to right: Last, Marks, Ferrara, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, Casagrande, Dahl, Hensley. Standing, left to right: Miss Coretti, Mrs. Davidowitz, Miss 
Curtis, Mrs. Blonsky, Mrs. Hensley, Mrs. Marks, Brodow, Mrs. Willis, Buck, Mrs. Hershkowitz, Hershkowitz, Miss Walsh, Mrs. Johnson, Miss Mazara, Johnson, 
Mrs. Hammarschlag, Mrs. Wurdemann, Hammarschlag, Mrs. Abrams, Mrs. Casagrande, Wurdemann, Miss Auerbach, Mrs. Bulkauskas, Miss Seigal, Miss Szuba, 
Davidowitz, Mrs. Underhill. 
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ALL-OCCASION Gin SHOPPING LIST 

For Friends and Family 

WHY NOT KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE? 

By selecting gifts for your family and friends from the list below you can accomplish three 
very important things: 

1. Make unique selections that no one can duplicate, 

2. Cut your shopping time, and 

3. Support the NAD—your organization! 

Each gift will be mailed direct to the person it is intended for complete with an appropriate 
card. Use the order blank below: 


Quantity Price 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription_$4.00 _ _ 

“They Grow in Silence”_6.95 _ _ 

Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf_4.00 _ _ 

Sign Language Books 

Fant’s Say It With Hands (plus postage)_3.50 - - 

Watson’s Talk With Your Hands (postpaid)_5.00 _ _ 

Riekehoff’s Talk to the Deaf_4.95 _ _ 

LaVera Guillory’s Expressive and Receptive 

Fingerspelling for Hearing Adults_1.00 _ _ 

24" x 28" Wall-size Watson manual 

alphabet charts_1.50 _ _ 

3%"x6" Watson manual alphabet cards_ .05 _ _ 

DEAF AMERICAN binders (hold 24 issues)_2.50 _ _ 

Key chains (with NAD emblem)_2.50 - - 

Tape measures (with NAD emblem)_1.00 _ _ 

TOTAL 


National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is $_for the items checked. Please send to persons listed below with 

gift card “From_ 

Item 

Wanted Send to: Address City & State Zip 









































Church Directory 


AsHfUtbltfH of (Soil 


When in North Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J. 

Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 
Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Haptiat 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evenine worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W E. Davis, Minister 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


(Elfurrlj of tiff Urftljrnt 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


(Elfurrtf of (B bruit 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Siutlfrratt 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

Tlie Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed Nitrht, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OP THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 n.m every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr.. Columbus. Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl .1 Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 
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THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service. 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta. Ga.. welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominationa!) 

1304 Allene Avenue. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00. third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden St., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 
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LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

•jxj Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday 
of each month, 7 p.m. 

William L. Brightwell, Jr., Secretary 
1029 N. Hayworth Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

p Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
:jj| 380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 
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When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit '‘Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner. secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 

210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, nresident 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 

1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Tuesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 

Ronald Byington, secretary 

When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 

"Your home away from home." 

2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 

We’ve moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 

Harold Weingold, secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 

When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B Gum. Jr., secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 

Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 

WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 

Madeline A. Keating, secretary 
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Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 

Open four Saturdays of each month 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 

READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open daily 

Michael Steffy, secretary 

When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 

SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Harold King, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 

ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 
3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill. 60203 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 
1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 
c/o President 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 
572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 ‘B’ Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soli, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 












